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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Sa 
HE Mahdi has endeavoured to stop Sir H. Stewart’s march 
to Shendy, and has failed. Relieved and probably ex- 
cited by the capture of Omdurman, the great fortified post 
opposite Khartoum, the Arab leader had collected from that 
post, from Berber, and from Metemmeh, some 10,000 men at 
Abou Klea, a valley with wells in it, twenty-three miles on this 
side of Metemmeh. When, therefore, Sir Herbert Stewart, with 
his 1,500 men, on the 1th inst., arrived at the head of the 
valley, his scouts reported an army determined to oppose his 
progress. Sir H. Stewart halted his men for the night; and 
after a rest, disturbed by three calls to arms, left his great 
cavaleade of camels under guard, and advanced, with 1,500 
men arranged in square, to the attack. The enemy 
on in two great divisions, one of which charged furiously 
down the side of the valley on the square, drove in the 
Dragoons, who had scattered a little, by sheer impetus, and 
for some minutes maintained itself within the square. The 
English soldiers and sailors fought, however, with despera- 
tion, the officers were always in front, and the Arabs, though 
they showed their accustomed courage, were driven out 
with slaughter. They suffered, too, terribly, both in advance 
and in retreat, from the heavy fire. Sir Herbert Stewart, though 
the battle was not over till the afternoon, felt it necessary to 
move forward before the enemy could reform; and, leaving a 
minute force to guard the wells, recommenced in a few hours 
his march towards Metemmeh. There, for the moment, the 
curtain drops,—the difficulty of sending messages without strong 
escort having probably been increased by the presence, near the 
route, of parties of defeated Arabs. 


came 


The losses on both sides in this engagement were very great, 
both forces having, in the literal sense of the word, been deci- 
mated. The British lost nine officers killed, including Colonel 

Burnaby and other well-known men, and nine officers 
wounded, sixty-five non-commissioned officers and men killed, 
and eighty-five wounded. This list shows 12 ae cent. of all 


present killed or placed hors de combat, most of them in a 
struggle—the rush into the square—which did not exceed ten 


minutes. In that struggle, however, the officers had to take a 
personal lead. On the other side, the Arabs probably lost a 
larger proportion of their men. The prisoners estimate their 
force at twenty regiments of 400 men, or 8,000 in all; 
but accepting it with Lord Wolseley at 10,000, they left 
5 per cent. of their number, or 800, dead on the plain; and 
the prisoners report the number of wounded to have been 
“unusual,” and estimate it at 1,500, of whom half at least, 
without doctors or hospitals, would probably perish. Unfortu- 
nately, the loss is in no way equal; for besides the comparative 
valne of the lives taken, the Mahdi can expend many men for 








our one. The stories of his 150,000 men are rubbish ; but we 
see no reason to alter our original calculation that he disposes 
at El Obeid, round Khartoum, with Osman Digna, and along 
the Nile, of 40,000 men, who are reinforced, as men fall, by a 
regular system of drafts from the South. That is the old 
Mohammedan way, and has been described in every account 
from El Obeid. 

There is a disposition, we perceive, to accuse Lord Wolseley 
of rashness in sending so small a force to Metemmeh; but it 
is unreasonable. The General could not have greatly increased 
the strength of Sir H. Stewart's command without endangering 
the water supply, which, as it was, gave ovt once, or without 
losing precious time in waiting for more camels. He had no 
means of knowing the precise force by which his lieutenant’s 
march would be while he had the means, as 
the event proved, deciding that fifteen hundred men 
would repel and defeat any force in the least likely to 
oppose them. Expeditions are not to be carried out with- 
out risk; and itis madness for Englishmen to insist, as they 
perpetually do, on great efforts, to insist also on making them 

vith small forces, asi then to insist that Generals shall not be 

audacious. If they want to make sure of victory before every 
battle, they must bring their Army and their expenditure up to 
the necessary level, and then confine themselves to certain great 
objects. The Cologne Gazette says the English are getting 
cowardly. Abou Klea does not look like it; but the talk about 
Abou Kiea does look as if we were losing moral fortitude. All 
honour to the dead, and all pity for dheis friends ; but if cam- 
paigns are to be fought, men must be expended, and officers in 
the largest proportion. 


The 
Powers about Egy ptian ie and have anal da rep! 
which every journal gives a different account. That which looks 
most true is that the Government accept the permission to tax the 
Egyptian coupons as equivalent to a reduction in the rate of in- 
terest ; that they are willing to guarantee a loan of £9,000,000 in- 
stead of £5,000,000, if that is thought expedient; that the Domain 
and Daira lands may remain as at present, if the Powers do not 
desire improvement in their position; but that no form of Dual 
or Multiple Control can be allowed while the British remain 
in occupation. In other words, the Government adhere to Mr. 
Gladstone’s plan of endeavouring to set Egypt on its legs by 
themselves and unassisted, but give way upon the minor matters 
of finance which interest the great loan-mongers who give M. 
Ferry his orders, and stand behind every other Continental 
Government,—except, it would seem, Italy. We do not believe 
that Egypt can be set on its legs, and regard the effort to place 
it there as a but granted Mr. 
point of view, we jectionable in the ¢ 
Suppose even we concede the International Guarantee, what 
Egypt we must pay-off the 
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generous dream ; Gladstone’s 


see nothing ob compromise. 
does it signify? If we are to rule 
Debt, this £9,000,000 included; and if we not, fourteen 
endorsements on the bill will not affect its value. If there is 
one thing feebler than our supposed policy in E gypt—for the 
last word has not been said yet—it is the journalists’ disposi- 
tion to scream about it. 


Mr. Parnell addressed his constituents at Cork, on Wed- 
nesday, in a speech unusually brief, cold, and important. 
He congratulated his audience upon the Reform Bills; and 
expressed his belicf that the five or six hundred thousand 
Irishmen who would rec ord their opinions 
send up a strong party with which he might recover all ancient 
Irish rights. He intended to ask that “ the industry of the 
Irish farmer should not be fettered by rent.” The farmer, ix 
return, must aid the struggling manufacturer of Treland by 
buying goods from him, even if they were a little dearer, a duty 
which he had hitherto neglected. “ We shall also endeavour to 
e for the labourers some recoguition and some right in the 
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land of his country. We do not care whether it be the preju- 
dices of the farmer or of the landlord that stand in his way. 
We consider that whatever class tries to obstruct the labourer 
in the possession of those fair and just rights to which he is 
entitled, that class should be put down and coerced, if you will, 
into doing justice to the labourer.” Finally, he should ask 
for the restoration of Grattan’s Parliament, though “that would 
not be the boundary to the march of the nation.” Grattan’s 
Parliament would send Mr. Parnell to the scaffold without 
a moment’s hesitation; but we suppose he means Grattan’s 
Parliament, with the new electorate. The speech is made on 
the old lines; but the speaker evidently feels deeply the need 
for new allies, makes a definite bid for the manufacturers, who 
would starve in a week if England excluded Irish goods, and 
offers to extort good terms for the labourers by the old instru- 
ment—Terror. The farmers loved that instrument when brought 
to bear against landlords; but it may not seem so charming 
when turned against themselves. ‘hey must find the land and 
the new cottages for the labourers, for the landlords have no 
land left to do it with, and the cost will not be slight. 


The Attorney-General, Sir Henry James, made a very remark- 
able speech at Bury on Wednesday, chiefly devoted to a 
refutation of the plan of “ Proportional Representation.” But 
in the early part of his speech he gave one or two remarkable 
evidences that since household franchise was given to the 
boroughs the country has certainly improved morally, and has 
so justified a further advance in the same direction. In the 
five years ending with 1864, he said, the average number of 
persons sentenced every year to penal servitude in England and 
Wales amounted to 2,800; but the number during the five 
years ending in 1884, for a much increased population, was only 
1,400, or just one-half. Moreover, during the periods of bad 
trade between 1876 and 1883, when, according to the precedent 
of previous periods, crime should have increased, pari passw 
with pauperism, though able-bodied paupers increased from 
16,000 to 25,000, crime had absolutely diminished, the prison- 
populations in England and Wales having fallen from 20,400 
to 16,800. And this diminution had taken place amongst the 
young and not amongst the old. In the year ending March, 1879, 
the male prisoners under thirty years of age averaged 9,584; but 
in the year ending March, 1882, the number had been reduced 
to 8,613. On the other hand, the average of such prisoners in 
custody over thirty years of age had, in the same time, slightly 
increased. So that the improvement may be directly traced to 
the improved education of the young. ‘“ It isfar cheaper,” said 
Sir Henry James, “ to pay even a moderate schoolmaster than 
the best of prison-warders.” 


On the subject of proportional representation, Sir Henry 
James commented on the grotesqueness of the argument that 
because in 1874 a minority of voters returned a majority of 
representatives, therefore that minorities are insufficiently repre- 
sented, and that we ought to take pains to represent them better. 
One vital defect in the scheme is that it professes to secure the 
representation of minorities; whereas it cannot in any case 
represent any but one minority, and that a minority com- 
pounded probably of many minorities. There may bea minority 
on the subject of local option, of compulsory vaccination, of 
Home-rule, and of twenty other issues; but the minority to be 
represented must take all these into account together, and sup- 
press many of them in favour of the minority which the con- 
stituency cares most about. Moreover, as one-fifth of any Par- 
liament is replaced by fresh Members before the Parliament is 
dissolved, and as none of the minority-Members can be 
returned at by-elections by the minority, the proposed plan does 
not even pretend to be of universal application. 

But then Sir Henry James went further, and asserted that the 
plan itself is unfair and unworkable. It contains too large an 
element of chance in it to command the confidence even of 
those who understand how to work it. A great deal might 
depend on the accident which of the ballot-papers should 
be selected as those returning the most popular of the can- 
didates, and which should be transferred to the candidate 
standing next on the list. To illustrate how arbitrarily 
even well-shuffled ballot-papers will sometimes get them- 
selves arranged, he described an election in which he him- 
self felt a strong personal interest, where the ballots were 
divided into three well-shuffled groups. He was able to watch 
the counting of two out of the three, and in each of these two 








the candidate in whom he was interested was ina minority of 
from 60 to 70; and he accordingly left the room in disappoint. 
ment. But it so happened that the counter of the third heap 
of ballots returned the Liberal in his heap of ballot-papers by a 
majority of 160, and so reversed the result of the counting of the 
other two bundles. Under the proportional representation 
scheme a similar accident might easily make a difference between 
the return of candidate No. 2 or the return of candidate No. 3; 
and a system liable to such “ accidents ’’ would never command 
the confidence of the public. 


And so thought the Greenwich meeting addressed by Sir 
John Lubbock and others of that party on Wednesday last, 
After a very elaborate address by Sir John, the meeting took 
the question into its own hands; an amendment was moved 
declaring the proposed plan “un-English,”—a rough mode, we 
suppose, of saying that it would not command the confidence 
of Englishmen,—and this amendment was carried by a large 
majority against Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Courtney, and their 
friends. On the other hand, at the Memorial Hall in Farringdon 
Street, on Thursday, Sir John Lubbock and Mr, Courtney 
earried their resolution against the amendment by 51 to 
20; but even that can hardly be called a brilliant sue. 
cess. The truth is, that simplicity is the first essential of 
any system of voting. It may be a very rough sort of result 
which an election determines; but it should never be in any 
sense an uncertain or equivocal result. Unless the point deter. 
mined is a clear point, and the people who determine it have full 
confidence in the method in which they determine it, it would 
be much better that no determination should be attempted at 
all. And this is precisely where proportional representation 
fails. 

We are sorry to see Mr. Bright’s letter to Dr. Foster of 
Birmingham, on the subject of the disfranchisement of voters 
who were convicted of corruption, or who confessed to it before the 
Commissioners. “I think it,” says Mr. Bright, “ not too severe 
only, but in some degree monstrous, to disfranchise for their 
lives all who were convicted, or who confessed before the Com- 
missioners.” ‘Iam for looking forward; I am willing to over- 
look the past, and’do not wish to bring its errors and crimes 
into the future.” We cannot say that we in the least under- 
stand why, in looking forward, we should forget the past. What 
better mode is there of convincing those who look forward that 
they must look forward to a higher standard of political morality, 
than to lay it down for the good of the whole people, that those 
who have treated a grave duty as if it were a mere vulgar and 
selfish right, shall have no chance of committing the same 
offence again? Amnesties are all very well towards political 
enemies ; but amnesties towards people who have lowered the 
standard of political morality are mistakes,—less serious, per- 
haps, but of the same kind, as amnesties of shoplifters or 
swindlers. It is not out of vindictiveness that these men are 
to be disfranchised, but out of care for the political morality of 
the future. It matters nothing among five millions of voters 
whether a few scores have or have not votes; but it matters a 
great deal whether the five millions know that those who have 
betrayed their trust once are regarded as unworthy of trust for 
the future. 


speeches to the electors of the Barnstaple division of Devon, 
but the drift of these speeches is not very distinct. He objected 
to the names “ Liberal ” and “ Conservative,” as giving an unfair 
advantage to the Liberal Party; and quoted the old lady who 
supposed her husband would vote Liberal because she under- 
stood that the Liberals were the party “that gives.” The Con- 
servatives, he held, ought in the popular sense to be as Liberal 
as their opponents. He disapproved the plan of proportional 
representation, and approved the subdivision into electoral 
districts, because he held that to be the system which would 
secure the closest contact between the electorate and the repre- 
sentative,—a fact to which Lord Salisbury and he attached 
the utmost importance. He hoped that the new electors would 
be allowed to form a serious political judgment, and not hurried 
into the belief that they had great grievances to redress, such as 
Mr. Chamberlain had hinted at; and he attacked Cabinet 
Ministers for raising such cries as the ransom of property. Sir 
Stafford Northcote has not resolved to advocate Fair-trade,— 
has, indeed, almost intimated his opinion that England cannot 
reopen the subject of Protection; but he declared that a 
great deal depends on a close relation with our Colonies, and 
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| 
attacked the Government with some bitterness for its indiffer- | 


ence to Colonial interests, as well as to the dignity of England 
in relation to foreign Powers. On the whole, Sir Stafford North- | 
cote’s manifestoes have been wanting in distinctness and perspi- 
cuity. 

Mr. Dillwyn, M.P., presiding at the dinner of the Swansea 


Chamber of Commerce, last Monday, gave his view of the causes | 


of the depression of trade. It was not due, he said, to Free-trade ; 
on the contrary, it was due partly to the absence of Free-trade. 
Tt was the depression of foreign manufactures, owing to the Pro- 
tective system abroad, and the enormous waste on the great 
European armies, which diminished the demand for English 
manufactures; and yet, in spite of that diminished demand, no 
country had suffered so little as England, just because England 
has Free-trade, while most of the countries of Europe are cursed 
with Protection. In England he thought that some of the 
depression had been due to the too fierce competition of Limited 
Liability Companies with private firms and with each other,— 
a competition often carried to the point of rendering production 
perfectly unprofitable. The managers of these Companies, 
caring more for their fixed incomes than for the profits of the 
Company, do not limit their productive operations to those which 
can be profitably effected ; and the result is that they often 
ruin other Companies without benefiting themselves. Unlimited 
Companies managed by those whose whole future depends on 
making their operations profitable, would not attempt the ruin- 
ous competitions in which the salaried managers of Limited 
Companies too often indulge. That is a striking view of a diffi- 
cult subject, but of the accuracy of the latter opinion we hardly 
feel competent at present to judge. 


Great interest has been felt this week in the rumoured ill- 
health of the Emperor of Germany. It was said that he had 
caught a severe cold, which had exasperated an old internal 
trouble; that he had taken to his bed, and that the Court 
physicians were uneasy. As the death of the Emperor might 
mean the retirement of Prince Bismarck, and must mean the 
accession of a Sovereign with different ideas, objects, and modes 
of action, all diplomacy was aroused; but the alarm was either 
groundless or has passed away. The Emperor has risen again ; 
and though he is ordered to avoid outdoor duty, he is once more 
at work for nine hours a day. 





The Paris correspondent of the Tines declares that M. Ferry 
has made up his mind what to do about Tonquin. He does not 
want his policy to be misdescribed at the elections, and accord- 
ingly intends that the 12,000 men, whom he is sending to Ton- 
quin, shall fight within that province, and clear it thoroughly 
up to its extreme boundaries. Then his enemies cannot say 
that he is at war with China. This means either that M. Ferry 
is still blind to the cardinal fact of the situation, that China will 
fight him contentedly on the frontiers for a century, or that’ he 
has postponed the march to Pekin till after the elections in 
April or June. The second is the more probable explanation, 
and suggests a pretty exact measure of M. Ferry’s frankness. 


The Congress of the United States is alarmed by the 
enormous purchases of land which have recently been made 
within the Union by Englishmen and others. The Public 
Lands Committee of the House oi Representatives has been 
ordered to inquire, and has reported that, without taking into 

count purchases by untitled persons, which have been very 
considerable, English nobles have purchased 21,000,000 acres, 
chiefly in the West, and are either fencing them in for the 
maintenance of great herds of cattle, or are introducing a 
system of landlordism opposed to the “best interests and the 
free — of the United Stat They therefore recom- 
mend a Bill prohibiting aliens fron 1 acquiring land in future. 
The Bill will probably pass, and though as it stands quite sense- 
less, as the English capitalists can buy any land they please in 
keel can names, it indicates a growing jealousy which will 
presently make itself effective. 1e Americans are not so 
much afraid of the economic as of the social conse quences of 
these vast purchases, which . will, t fear, introduce a caste 
into the Republic. They are not striking at the Scotch 
“ranche-men,” who have recently invested great sums, especially 
in Texas, but at the English Peers, who are trying to found 
great estates. Wealthy Englishmen have been trying this 
speculation recently to an immense extent, not only in the 
United States, but in Spanish America, Australia, and 
Fastern Europe, with, we believe, a moderate, but definite, 
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success every where. 


not so. 





The British Government has objected to the language em- 
ployed by the Berlin Conference in fixing the methods of 
African annexation. The Conference treated Protectorates and 
annexations as identical ; Lut Sir E. Malet insists that they are 
The essence of a Protectorate is that the foreign Power 
controls external policy, but does not interfere with internal 
government. A Committee of Conference has acco rdingly 
agreed to modify the expressions used, and to arrange th 
while an annexing Power must prove “ jurisdiction ” sufficient to 
secure order, a protecting Power need only show “ authority” 
sufficient to ensure the desired results. This is regarded as a 
considerable triumph for the English delegate, who was think- 
ing of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State; but we could 
find it in our hearts to wish he had not won. It is not well 
for the world that civilised Powers should assume property in 
States which they either will not or cannot take the trouble to 
govern. The necessary effect of the system, though it works in 
some places, is that the protecting Power corrupts itself by 
tolerating great evils, on the plea that it is not responsible; 
while the “protected” statesmen have only half a sense of 
responsibility, and can do anything without fear of insurrec- 
tion. Some Indian States in this position flourish; but some 
are hot-beds of unpunished oppression and crime of all descrip- 
tions. Baroda recently, and Hydrabad still, were infinitely 
worse than either independent native States or British Provinces 
would be. 


at 


The list of comparative consumptions of alcoholic drinks in 
the different nations of Europe which the J'imes has compiled is 
very curious. It shows that neither is cold the chief excuse for 
stir nlants, nor is ita matter of race. The least average con- 
sumption per head per annum is in Canada, where there is an 
sxtremely cold winter; and by far the greatest consumption of 
pure spirits per head is in Denmark; while Norway, close as it 
is to Denmark in neighbourhood and climate, comes only second 
to Canada in its moderation. ‘The list is as follows :— 


Spirits, Wine Beer. 

Litres. Litres, Litres. 
Co acc acceecvesdacaceauces a): 029 ; 851 
INGER sscesasncccecetnacce ES RSE scenes 15°30 
United States ...... DES casacs TOA © ..cs~ SEO 
Great Britain and Ireland. Re xcnncs Vo) eee 14392 
Austria-Hungary............... 5°76 ...... 22°40 ...... 28°42 
NOE so oiccazaecictaaswadsxecasst (>. Se i>) ne 21°10 
PONE ce ccd caceaseasdncsntanade 8:08 ...... Unknown ...... 4°65 
BOURONIN hice cckuaccscusrcwexcaane SW ccnsae | eee 11:0u 
German Zollverein ............ SGO...... COP cu 65:00 
TOWNE, sc cdassaxaais setcase. Peers anes AR sadace 169°20 
FROPIGRONIGMIOE <i i0s de ccsceccscaue oc | | Rae 5500 ...:. . 87°50 
Netherlands .....i.ccceccssccccsss a) eee yl ae . 27:00 
RROUONNE oo cc dic catencedacnncucvc> ROU veneee RE cases 33°33 


From this it appears that Belgium is far the greatest beer- 
drinker, while Great Britain comes in a good second; and that 
France is the greatest wine-drinker, with Switzerland as a good 
second. Some of the Teutonic races are among the most ab- 
stemious, and others amongst the most self-indulgent as regards 
spirits. No general law of any kind appears to suggest itself. 
Certainly no clue is supplied by the relative condition of educa- 
tion in the various countries. In both Germany and Switzer- 
land, where the popular education is bes f alcoholic 


consumption is very high. 


t, the level of 


Board of Studies at Oxford makes a great many too 
many changes. It is always try ing whereas 
we hold that even an indifferent system, steadily pursued for 
considerable periods of time,is much better than a rapid suc- 
cession of even improved curricula. The last change adopted, 
very much extending the number « read for classical 
honours at Moderations, is, we believe, one of the most un- 

res yet m: de. Had the 


some new system ; 
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change been to require a consider »xtension of the setting of 
previously en passages, it would have bee en a very good one, 
for that tests scholarship without screwing-up the demands on 
hard readers ; the large extensiot of bool vith which 
some familiarity is expected, is a , we thit 7 in the wrong 
direction. Bi ty be it right or wr t is, we § ould say, clear 
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required fron m any 
faith of the old 
system; and this requirement, it would appear, from Professor 
Church’s letter, which we publisl in another column, that the 
University of Oxford now proposes to make. 


beyond que: 
student who h 
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OF THE DAY. 


——__———_ 
ABOU KLEA. 


BOU KLEA was not a great battle; but few incidents in 

the great history of the British Army have been more 
creditable to the national military character. It was a fitting 
conclusion—if it was a conclusion, for we have not yet heard of 
the occupation of Metemmeh—to a most daring adventure, the 
march of 1,500 white men across 200 miles of an African 
desert, waterless, except for a few wells fifty miles apart, and 
one central reservoir, in the face of a brave and active enemy, 
of whose whereabouts or numbers little was accurately known, 
while it was known that they were both numerous and brave. 
Lord Wolseley evidently thought he knew the Mahdi’s 
dispositions; and up to a recent date he was probably exactly 
right, but facts were occurring beyond his range of vision. 
He expected that General Stewart would find some two 
thousand Arabs at Metemmeh, more or less inclined to 
fight, but he did not expect, as he intimates, that 
Omdurman, the great fortified position opposite Khartoum, 
commanding the junction of the White and Blue Niles, 
would have previously fallen. The capture of this place, 
still unexplained, enabled the Mahdi to send reinforcements to 
Metemmeh, including, it is believed, a trained negro regiment 
with regular arms, and to call up a body of Arabs from Berber, 
under the Emir of that town, who, it is reported, died 
fighting inside the British square. Thus reinforced, the 
Emir of Metemmeh, with from 8,000 to 10,000 men,— 
the prisoners give the former number and Lord Wolseley 
the latter,—moved out to Abou Klea, a long and com- 
paratively fertile valley, 23 miles from Metemmeh, where 
there were wells which the British must take, and the 
possibility of choosing a good position. General Stewart, 
with 1,500 men in all, made up from every arm of both the 
fighting services, arrived in sight of the enemy on the 16th 
inst., bivouacked for the night under constant alarms to rest 
his men, and on the 17th inst. advanced early in the morning 
to the attack. Leaving all his camels and stores under guard, 
he moved forward in square with, as we judge, 1,300 men in 
all to assail an enemy certainly six, and probably eight times 
his own numbers, with their ranks full as he well knew of 
the best untrained fighters in the world, half-caste Arabs 
and fanatical negroes, sure to charge and sure to die in heaps. 
No soldier in the Soudan underrates the Soudanese, who have 
broken British squares, The movement was not exactly rash, 
because retreat or waiting were from want of water alike impos- 
sible, and there were no reinforcements to come up ; but then Sir 
Herbert Stewart, exceptionally daring as he is, must have been 
consumed with burninganxiety. He had reason. The enemy at 
first hesitated ; but seeing that they would be taken in flank, their 
first division, probably 4,000 strong, and including the negro 
regiment, hurled themselves down the slope into the valley 
upon the square. They were received with a deadly volley ; 
but the Dragoons in the centre were a little too far forward, 
and were driven back by the weight of the rush; and for ten 
minutes the Arabs, one-third of them armed with rifles and 
the rest with spears, were within the square. Fighting hand- 
to-hand, with their magnificent courage, and with their heavy 
superiority in numbers, they might, had the British yielded for 
an instant, have gained a victory,in which case every European 
would have perished ; but the English, few as they were, besides 
their discipline and their indestructible and inexplicable 
superiority as white men, had two inestimable advantages, Every 
man, however young, was like a seasoned soldier, The un- 
relaxing work of weeks in the boats upon the Nile, the long 
and painful desert marches on insufficient rations of water, the 
training of a month as camel-riders, with its severe exercise 
and exposure, and the absence for months of any opportunity 
of drinking, had, as it were, annealed the men till they were 
as hard as athletes. Moreover, they were in the position which 
cynics say helps to make sailors so brave. Every man there 
knew that the force must conquer or perish ; that the Arabs 
would spare none; that there was no second square as at 
Tamasi to come up in support; and that retreat across the 
Desert was physically impossible. The officers, as is evident from 
the extraordinary proportion killed and wounded—three times 
the normal rate—sprung to the front, the soldiers and sailors 
fought with desperate courage, and, though eighteen officers 
and 154 men fell dead or severely wounded, at the end of the ten 
minutes the Arabs within the square were all dead or flying, 
and the division, recovering its formation, moved forward again 
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to the Wells; the enemy, under a dropping fire, but unpursued 
disappearing towards the river, whither Sir Herbert Stewart. 
wearied as his troops must have been, followed in a few hours, 
His men had killed one-half their own number, and wounded 
a number actually in excess of their own. His arrival at the 
river-bank has not yet been notified; and we do not know 
whether the flying Arabs pursued their way to Berber or 
Omdurman, or whether—as happened after El Teb—they 
rallied a few miles off to make a final effort. In either case 
Sir Herbert Stewart should be on the river, and in direct water- 
communication with Khartoum. 

That city is not relieved yet, nevertheless, and possibly may 
not be for weeks. General Gordon may be encouraged and 
strengthened by the arrival of the small Naval Brigade ; but 
Metemmeh or Shendy must be held until General Earle’s 
arrival by water from Abou Hamad, or until Lord Wolseley 
has pushed further reinforcements across the Desert. It is almost 
certain that the Mahdi, now master of Omdurman, will fight 
again between Metemmeh and the city he has besieged so long ; 
and Lord Wolseley is not the man torisk defeat. Itis conceivable, 
as some in this country hope, that the moral effect of the victory 
at Abou Klea may dishearten the clansmen; but the evidence 
before us all makes this most improbable. The heavy slaughter 
of Tamasi has not daunted the Arabs, or induced them 
to abandon the Mahdi; Osman Digna is still hovering 
round Suakin; and the Arabs at Metemmeh charged 
British troops with all their former daring and much 
of their former success. So far from yielding, the 
Arabs, though beaten in fifty skirmishes with the steamers, 
have kept up the investment of Khartoum steadily for a 
twelvemonth, probably relieving each other ; they have just 
captured the fortified position of Omdurman, probably the 
greatest exploit of the siege; and they obey the Mahdi’s 
orders to face the Europeans as implicitly as of old. Their 
losses, heavy as they have been, have not really affected their 
numbers; and the Mahdi’s “regulars”—the men whom he 
pays himself, and has regularly drilled—have not yet been 
seen in front. Unless the tribes give way, the Mahdi must 
fight; and Lord Wolseley cannot attack him until he himself 
is able to dispose of all the resources he commands. There is 
no fear of the result, for so far the General has displayed not 
only the mixture of foresight and audacity expected of him— 
it was fearfully audacious to divide the small force at 
Korti into two expeditions—but his possession of that 
continuous good-luck which in a General reveals a sound 
insight into the general conditions. But all the same, 
it is useless, in a land without railways or telegraphs, where 
forage must be carried as well as food, and where the safety 
of an army may depend upon its water-skins and the resolu- 
tion of the soldiers to abstain from them, to expect the 
breathless rapidity of modern campaigns in Europe. Lord 
Wolseley can only press forward like an Asiatic commander, who 
takes little heed of time so that he does but advance; and 
the nation behind him, debauched by daily telegrams, must 
recover its perception that other things are gradual besides 
So far all is well; and the General who 
has patiently carried his force a thousand miles up the Nile 
Valley, and flung 1,500 Englishmen across the Desert through 
10,000 fighting Arabs, may be trusted to overcome the last 
hundred miles, though the Mahdi himself, with the last hope 
of his tribes, stand in the way. We must wait, though Abou 
Klea has once more aroused that popular interest which it is 
most strange should have ever died away. What is it that 
absorbs Englishmen that they cannot be absorbed in such an 
Expedition as this, with their own men fighting their way 
strenuously up the Nile to a point which the Pharaohs re- 
garded as an enemy’s centre, in the teeth of the people whom 
Coeur de Lion neither vanquished nor retreated from, but 
found as brave as they are now; with supports lingering in 
Dongola, where a Christian dynasty ruled for six centuries, 
and letters coming home weekly with the address on them, 
Meroé (Merawi), the capital of Queen Candace? It is five 
hundred years since we fought against Saracens, and the 
incidents are as romantic as in any Crusade, yet our people 
hardly watch or listen unless some favourite offiver falls dead ; 
and one of the boldest of publishing firms declares that it is 
simply impossible to induce the British public to buy any 
work whatever upon Egypt. 


MR. GOSCHEN’S INTERMEDIATE POSITION. 
\ J R. GOSCHEN has relieved the doubts which his with- 
pi drawal from the Liberal Clubs excited, by promising 
a speech at Liverpool to the Liverpool Reform Club, and 
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by intimating that he will contest one of the districts 
of Edinburgh as an Independent Liberal. This announcement 
has been followed by the appearance of a rather clumsy satire 
upon him, as typified by. the ass who was so severely impartial 
between the two equidistant and equal bundles of hay, that 
having no reason why he should select the one rather than the 
other, he selected neither, and died ultimately of impartiality 
and inanition. That seems to us a very indifferent kind of 
apologue for Mr. Goschen. For no one can say that Mr. 
Goschen has been wanting in political decision and clearness, 
though both parties may feel themselves entitled tocomplain that 
he has refused them his support. Nobody can say, for instance, 
that Mr. Goschen has not been strenuous in insisting that those 
who hold the power to determine the policy of the nation 
should be made to feel the full responsibility of that duty,—in 
other words, should be held liable to suffer for the expendi- 
ture they sanction to the full measure of their share of the 
national wealth. He opposed household suffrage in the 
counties chiefly because he feared that it might lead to social- 
istic legislation of a type in which, while one class decided 
what should be done, another and a less numerous class would 
be required to bear the cost of doing it. Of course, now that 
he has been outvoted, he will endeavour with all his power to 
insist that the burdens of the State shall be fairly divided 
between the cifferent classes in proportion to their means. Of 
course, too, he will resist to the utmost such a change as Mr. 
Chamberlain shadowed forth the other day, when he hinted 
his approbation of a progressive income-tax; and certainly on 
these matters Mr. Goschen will be found inclining to what we 
now call the Conservative view of questions of which nobody 
can foretell what view the Conservatives may take two years 
hence. If Mr. Goschen holds to the line he has uniformly and 
steadily taken up to the present time, he will resist Mr. 
Chamberlain on the one hand as earnestly as he will resist Lord 
Randolph Churchill on the other. He will resist taking every 
small burden off the poorest class, where that burden,—as in the 
ease, for instance, of the children’s pence at school,—represents 
truly a real responsibility and duty. And he will resist still 
more strenuously such a policy as Lord Randolph Churchill 
sketched in his interview with one of the writers for the Pal/ 
Mall Gazette, when he proposed to enlarge indefinitely the 
expenditure on the poor, both in England and Ireland, and— 
to put the matter plainly,—to Lribe the Democracy into good- 
humour. In resisting such a policy Mr. Goschen will, so far as we 
can judge, represent those who at present call themselves the 
moderates of both parties; he will represent the views which 
we all attribute to Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington on the 
one side, as well as those which we all attribute to Sir 
Stafford Northeote and Lord Cairns on the other side. 

But there are other, and at present almost more urgent, 
questions in which Mr. Goschen stands between the two 
parties without being in any sense a vacillating or undecided 
politician. He certainly represents, and represents better than 
any other man in the House, the moderate view of such a 
question as the question of Egypt. In 1882 he made 2 most 
powerful speech, in which he pointed out that the fate of 
Egypt would in all probability determine the fate of all 
those portions of the Turkish Empire which groan under the 
exhausting yoke of Turkey. Ile showed us how the Inter- 
national Tribunals in Egypt had grown up in consequence 
of the jealousy with which the Porte regarded the ecm- 
paratively safe financial position of Egypt; and how utterly 
fatal it must be to Albania, and Armenia, and Asia Minor, if 
we were prepared to concede even an inch to the claims of 
Turkey as Suzerain of Egypt. Ile insisted that it was not 
a selfish policy, but a policy on the success of which the whole 
future of the Turkish Empire depended, that we were pur- 
suing in Egypt; and he appealed to the nation to press it 
not merely because it is essential to the safety of our com- 
munication with India, but because it represents the cause of 
civilisation in the rapidly-decomposing portions of the great 
Mohammedan Power. Mr. Goschen has in this matter always 
kept himself carefully aloof from the Jingo cries of the 
Conservatives ; and has, indeed. proved, that though he 
thought the Liberal Government less resolute than it ought 
to be, he trusted it more than he could trust the party 
now led by Lord Salisbury, and represented in 1878 by 
the leaders who invaded Afghanistan and seized upon Cyprus, 
We hold that on matters of foreign policy Mr. Goschen has 
hever in the least resembled the ass who was so impartial that 
he died of inanition. No view of these questions has ben 
more lucid and decided than his, So far as the substance of 
his convictions goes, we do not see any reason why, after the 
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Reform question has been fully decided, Mr. Goschen should 
not be acceptable to the whole party of moderates, supposing 
him to be, as we have good reason, derived from his own 
Ministerial action, to believe him to be, quite willing to 
carry a really great and vivifying Local Government Bill, if 
not to reform the Land Laws in the sense in which the nation 
has demanded their reform. 

But then, it may be said, why stand aloof from both parties ? 
To this we reply, that when Mr. Goschen declares himself 
an Independent Liberal, we do not sea that he does stand 
aloof necessarily from either party ; he only wishes to indicate, 
as clearly as he can, the policy which he sincerely adopts, 
and which he desires to see the moderates on both sides 
adopting also. Is it not much too soon to eall such a 
policy as Mr. Goschen’s a Conservative policy, in the sense in 
which we now use that word? Sir Stafford Northeote has 
himself avowed a wish that a new name could be found for 
the party which he leals,—a name expressing better their 
sympathy with popular aspirations, and yet expressing also, we 
suppose, a dread of too rash and rapid change. Probably 

ike to call his party either the 
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Sir Stafford Northcote would like 
National or the Constitutional Party, were it not that a great 
many Liberals would dispute the name with him, Mr. Goschen, 
perhaps, amongst the number. But at a moment when even 
Sir Stafford Northcote is fretting under the associations of the 
word * Conservative.” wi it, so far as we can judge, in- 
clining in the very least to the Tory Democracy of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, it would have been very unwise, we 
think, in Mr. Goschen to have ticketed himself with a name 
which suggests resistance to the legitimate desires of the 
people, and brands the policy which he advocates with a 
misleading adjective, destructive of reasonable hopes. Ii may 
be that Mr. Goschen is destined to gather together a good 
many reasonable men on both sides under his leadership, and 
to mould one of the parties of the future. We should be very 
sorry to declare, for instance, that we may not often be com- 
pelied by our convictions to support the line he takes; indeed, 
we think it very probable that so it might be, especially if the 
Radical Party should adopt with enthusiasm the policy of a 
progressive Income-tax, and the policy of Disestablishment. 
Now, it would certainly have rendered it much less easy for 
this journal to have supporte! heartily any policy advceated by 
Mr. Goschen, had he named his policy Conservative, and sc 
connected it with associations implying hostility to almost al! 
the political causes to which we have delighted to lend ovr 
aid. How the parties of the future will erystallise we cannot 
yet determine; but we think that Mr. Goschen has shown 
ig that popular name with 
which all his own best measures have been closely connected, 
at the very time when even the Tories themselves are calling 
out for a new name, and splitting-up into Tery Demoerats on 
the one hand, and into something which is as yet unable to 
describe itself, on the other. 
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MR. FYFFE’S PAMPHLET ON THE LAND. 
MIE strong approval expressed by Sir Charles Dilke of 
Mr. C. A. Fyffe’s pamphlet upon “ The Land Question ” 
has raised that little brochure, which contains only a lecture 
delivered in Oxford by Mr. Fyffe, without previous communi- 
eation with anybody, into a sudden importance. We do not 
understand Sir Charles Dilke to pledge himself to all Mr. 
Fyffe’s views, and still less to accept them as in any way the 
views of her Majesty’s Government; but only to indicate his 
opinion that Land Reform. when seriously undertaken, will 
be advanced in a general way upon Mr. Fyffe’s lines. As, 
however, Sir Charles a rising statesman, and as 
Mr. Chamberlain s almost identically the same 
ient to give the pamphlet 
inished by the fact that its 














author manages a great corporate estate, and is himself 
a landowner. It will speedily be in everybody’s hand; 
and no one, we think, who reads it will deny that 
Sir Charles Dilke, in ing it out from the eloud 
of essays and lectures on the same question, has dis- 
played keen literary and political insight. It is a most 


valuable piece of work, and should make Mr. Fyffe’s entrance 
into Parliament comparatively easy. The case against English 
landlordism has never been stated in so brief a form or so per- 
suasively, The reader may object to some of the remedies 
suggested—we certainly do to one or two of them—bat he 
will never again declare that there is no case, or that English 
landlordism, as it exists,is a triumph of skilful and efficient social 
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arrangement. Mr. Fyffe maintains that it has crushed the 
labourer, till he is the least rewarded of all workmen, and quits 
his occupation so eagerly, that the agriculture of the country 
is injuriously undermanned; that it has ruined the farmer, 
who has lost in seven years £150,000,000; and that it has 
left a large proportion of the landlords so loaded with mort- 
gages and debts, that they cannot carry out even the improve- 
ments they desire. A change is, in his judgment, 
inevitable. 

Mr. Fy ffe’s_ proy 
state of affairs res 
He would, to begin 
of landlordism by an 
land so complete that 
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for the speedy modification of this 
themselves into three great groups. 
revolutionise the present condition 
ion of all restrictions on the sale of 
soil would be as saleable a com- 
modity as Conzols. Ik uld effect this change by the aboli- 
tion of primogeniture, vrohibiting settlement altogether— 
compelling the owner, if he desires to provide, say, for a 
second son, to leave him a bit of land instead of a charge on 
the land—and by abolishing mortgage in favour of a Bill of 
Sale, such as is now granted on furniture or other movable 
property. This Bill would be publicly registered as such a 
Bill on furniture is now, the right of making a secret 
mortgage being absolutely taken away. The “owner” 
would then always remain owner in fee-simple, could always 
grant a perfect title, and would speedily acquire the 
habit, when he wanted money, of selling bits of the estate. 
Ife could not settle, and he could not execute a private 
mortgage, and, therefore, would have no reason of social pride 
for holding on to acrés he could not profitably own. The 
transfer of land would be cheap and easy, and ownership 
would pass gradually from the impoverished to the rich, or to 
the owner who meant to use it himself. This is, in fact, a 
complete scheme for the enfranchisement of the land; and 
with that object, we imagine, all Liberals are agreed. They 
wish to see land made an ordinary subject of property; and if 
Mr. Fyffe’s scheme is the best to secure this end, would pass 
the necessary Bills to-morrow. We should have thought that 
a simpler scheme, an Act declaring that henceforward all 
“yealty shall be personalty,” would have more com- 
pletely secured the en and we have been 
told by a skille 
Act declaring 

years, with reversi 
efficacious; but the 
end, the restoration of con 
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“all frecholds to be leaseholds for ten thousand 

e Crown,’ would be even more 
hod is comparatively a detail. The 
iplete saleability to the soil, not only 
jinagination, is one all Liberals seek ; and 
Lord Cairns could the needful Bills quite as well as Mr. 
Fyffe or Mr. Labouchere, There would remain the difficulty 
that a great millionaire might get hold of too much land, and 
use it as Mr, Winans uses his huge estate in Ross-shire,—to 
create a solitude; but Parliament must be trusted to meet that 
difficulty, which might arise to-morrow in the case of any 
other needed commodity, such as salt ; and we believe has 
arisen once or twice in that of indispensable medicines. 

[t is round the next group of proposals that the grand fight 
Mr. 'yffe believes that agriculture in England 
simply cannot ss more money is put into it, 
decline of live stock, 
*,in the teeth of an increase of 
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pasturage to the extent of a million acres, and that the money 
will not come in unless there is better security of tenure. Ile 
therefore proposes the adoption of * the threo F's” in a far- 
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s. -On | > hand, they reduce the landlord 
ni-charge, like his urban rival, the 
Mr. Fyffe, like Mr. Broadhurst, pro- 

to abol ce; while, on the other, they place 
the tenant in the position of a permanent leaseholder, who 
must make his own improvements or go without them. he 
change was fair in Ireland, because the landlord was from the 
first a rent-charger who did nothing; but in England the 
‘landlord now does nearly all, and with his rent fixed by 
law and his authority swept away, would, in future, do 
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nothing. Why should he, any more than the London receiver 
of ground-rents, whose very name his London tenants often 
do not know? The rural tenants, except in a few cases. will 
not like that position ; while the change involves an enormous 
revolution in the usual laws of property,—nothing less than 
the fixing by a tribunal of the price of an article which the 
owner, in Mr. Fyffe’s opinion, should hold in fee-simple, and 
which should be as saleable as a watch. For be it remem- 
bered, in fixing the rent the Court will also fix the selline 
price, as the purchaser of an estate, being deprived o} 
the power of eviction, and of the right of throwing 
farms together, and of the privilege of making clearances, 
will look solely to his pecuniary return. That price, too, 
will be lower than the present, for rich men do not buy estates 
solely for investment, but to secure pleasant occupation, and 
social dignity, and that variety of pleasures which may be 
summed-up in the pleasure of administering affairs wisely. 
They seek, in fact, dignified work to do. They would not be very 
anxious to buy mere ground-rents, or to pay for the opportunity 
of commencing lawsuits about bad farming, which would inake 
them highly unpopular. We doubt whether small landlords 
would accept the position at all; and should expect either to 
see them depart to spend their ground-rents in the cities, as 
men of idleness, or pleasure, or urban interests, or to see them 
use their reserved power, by taking their farms into their own 
hands, and working them through bailiffs—as is done in Spain, 
and many parts of Italy and Austria. Experience shows that 
no method of agriculture is so injurious to a country as that : 
the middle-class agriculturist disappearing, while the labourers 
are deprived of all hope of becoming farmers. It has been 
said that the landlord-farmer would lose money ; but that is not 
clear, for he must earn his rent and the farmer’s profit, what- 
ever it be; and aclass of bailiffs would instantly spring-up who 
vould take all trouble off his hands. Englishmen are indisposed, 
by mental constitution, towards incomplete property-rights, 
which always involve the right of somebody-else to interfere : 
the “ magic of property ” is not found in a lease, as we see in 
the whole history of London building; and the object of 
reform should be to create yeomen, not tenants in perpetuity. 
always burdened with quit-rents, and always uneasy because 
their landlord may accuse them of bad farming, or take up 
the land himself. Recollect, under this new tenure, the land 
has still to yield its three profits—one for the labourer, one 
for the farmer, and one for the landlord—and the direct 
burden on the soil would be in no way diminished. That 
agriculture cannot bear such a burden, which is Mr. Fyffe’s 
fixed datum, is quite possible, and if so, there must be a 
remedy, but it should be simpler and more complete. We had, 
for instance, far rather see the principle of Mr. Broadhurst’s ob- 
jectionable Bill extended to rural tenants; and they allowed. 
if they cannot get on as tenants, to claim the freehold at its 
value. That proposal would, at all events, diffuse property. 
while this one will still leave it in large aggregations with 
landlords who would have no interest, except in their rent- 
charges. Why does Mr. Fyffe think that condition of affairs 
would be so good in Hampshire, when he says it is so bad in 
the great cities ? 

Finally, Mr. Fyffe turns to the labourer ; and here we are 
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again in accord with him, at least as to the end. We bel 
with him that the rural districts are undermanned, and that 
the best labourers will not settle on the soil unless they are 
better paid, and that an expedient method of payment is t 
give each labourer a good cottage and a half-acre or on 
for himself. Nor do we see why the State, which in 


in the cities to secure to workmen certain sanitary 
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should not interfere in rural districts to secure ) 
conditions just as ntial to the general well-being. But t 
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is almost too novel for clear thou ni 
ask either landlord or farmer for the good cottage 

make “ the village "—that is, we suppose, some ki 
Council—landlord of the village cottage-property. 

he would permit the Council to expropriate the 


land, build the necessary cottages, and let them to the labourers 
and artisans.of the village, the land to be charged, say, doub-< 
ordinary agricultural rent. The labourer would then possess 
a home like another man, and be beyond eviction either by 
landlord er farmer. That plan might work; and, if out 


people had the long habit of organisation possessed by 4 
French or Swiss commune, we should hardly hesitate ‘0 
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say that it would work. But in England, would the 
« villages ” be ready to raise the necessary money, which 
might in places be considerable, a “ good” cottage costing 
£150; and would the labourers be prepared with the necessary 
rent? They might, if they worked their allotments well ; 
but before they can do that, as Mr. Fyffe points out, they 
must reduce their daily hours of labour on the farms from 
twelve to nine, which will involve a struggle, and obtain some 
small capital to stock their allotments with, which, with all 
deference to Mr. Fyffe, cannot be advanced by the State. 
It makes no such advance to the workmen in any other 
trade, who might equally benefit by it; and if it advanced 
to all, would find itself involved in terrible liabilities. We 
must not do injustice for the benefit of agriculture, any more 
than of any other business, especially at a moment when we 
are declaring that agriculture is to be a business and nothing 
else, and to be conducted on business principles. We can 
hardly regard this suggestion of Mr. Fyffe’s, therefore, as yet 
as more than a suggestion, though it is an attractive one, and 
probably indicates the line along which reformers will find 
themselves compelled to move. We can compel the landlord 
to make his cottages habitable, or to pull them down ; but we 
can hardly compel him to build them, yet refuse to compel 
millowner and mine-owner to provide homesteads for 
their “hands.” The farmer, on the other hand, has not 
got the money, and would be most unwilling, in the interests 
of discipline, to diminish his present right of abrupt dismissal, 
more especially in the counties where the labourers are taken 
on only for nine months in the year, The village commune 
alone could be trusted to do the work; but there will be much 
speaking and many votes before the idea of the village commune 
—the secular commune, apart from the vestry and not governed 
by the church wardens—is fairly driven into the general English 
head. Altogether, we regard Mr. Fyffe’s pamphlet, though 
unusually valuable and suggestive, as rather an important con- 
tribution towards the solution of the great problem, than as 
offering a solution in itself. 





SIR HENRY JAMES AT BURY. 
IR HENRY JAMES made at Bury on Wednesday a 


speech, directed in great measure against proportional 
representation, which will not, we think, be regarded by the 
public at large as it is regarded by Sir John Lubbock. At the 
Memorial Hall on Thursday Sir John Lubbock expressed the 
sense of relief with which he found that nothing more could 
be said against his scheme than had been said by Sir Henry 
James, Now, Sir Henry James did not even pretend to say all 
that could be said against it; and in point of fact, he omitted 
some of the considerations which we have always regarded as 
most serious, But what he did say was so impressive, and to our 
mind so unanswerable, that even if no other objections could be 
urged against proportional representation, we believe that the 
country at large would treat Sir Henry James’s speech as final. 
Sir Henry James’s chief objection is that it must depend either 
onthe returning officer or on chance, which ballot-papers shall be 
selected as those securing a seat for the most popular of all 
the candidates; and that on this selection will necessarily 
depend who among the less popular candidates is to receive 
the overflow from the most popular candidate’s ballots, and to 
be seated by the number of votes accrging from that source. 
Mr. Courtney replies, that after a good shuffling of the voting- 
papers the limits of discrepancy between all possible results 
will be extremely small; and that, therefore, after you have 
shufiled well, you may leave this factor in the result to chance. 
But Sir H. James shows that you cannot properly doso; nay, 
that if you do, you will gravely affect the confidence of the people 
In the declaration of the Returning-Officer; and he quotes an 
instance out of his own observation, in which, after shuffling 
the ballot-papers and dividing them into three lots, the result 
of counting two out of the three lots gave one result,—the same 
Ineachcase,—while the result of counting the third wasso differ- 
ent that it turned the election against the candidate who had 
obtained a considerable majority in the other two piles of ballot- 
Papers. Well, if chance can play such a trick once, it can play 
it again ; and it is simply impossible that popular confidence in 
the system could survive the revelation even of one such 
accident, The very first condition of the power of Parliament 
Is the confidence of the people in the fairness of the method 
by Which | Parliamentary representatives are elected. And 
ow is it possible that a system could command that 
confidence which might be made to yield one result under 
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under another and equally fair mode of counting? Of 
course the people would say, and would say with truth, that 
such a system is a juggle which no one could understaad. Sir 
Henry James did not mention what scems to us a still more 
fundamental objection, because even if all chance could be 
fairly and completely eliminated, that objection would still 
apply, namely, that English electors will always promise 
second or third alternative votes from motives which are 
not really political at all, and which do not represent in the 
least political convictions, but rather personal good-nature ; 
and that so we might easily have a very considerable number 
of Members of Parliament returned, not to express the 
political wishes of the people, but to express only their 
good-humoured readiness to please a candidate whom they re- 
garded as comparatively unlikely to be returned. The second- 
best or third-best candidate of an ordinary English elector 
would not unusually be aman in whom he felt no political 
confidence at all; and yet such a man would constantly be 
returned to Parliament by the votes of those who had marked 
him second-best or third-best on their ballot-papers. 

If Sir Henry James had but seen the result of the two 
meetings held by the Proportional Representation Society, in 
Greenwich and at the Memorial Hail, Farringdon Strect, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, he would, we think, hardly have 
formed so high an idea of the influence which this Society 
may exert in Parliament as he has done. In that case, however, 
we might not have had the powerful and convincing speech of 
Wednesday, and that would have been a great pity. But it 
is clear enough that the plan of proportional representation is 
not achieving a success with the constituencies of England. 
At Greenwich on Wednesday an amendment to Sir John 
Lubbock’s proposal was moved and seconded, to the effect that 
proportional representation is ‘‘un-English in its operation, 
uncertain in its results, and unnecessary for the purpose of 
securing a fair representation of the electorate,’ and was 
carried by a large majority against the conveners of the meet- 
ing. At the Memorial Hall, in Farringdon Street, on Thurs- 
day, the representatives of proportional representation— 
namely, Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Courtney—obtained a 
majority for their proposal; but it was a majority of 51 votes 
against 20 in a small meeting which can hardly in any sense 
be called popular, and which was, of course, chiefly attended 
by those who had set their hearts on carrying the scheme. 
This is not the kind of result which suggests that a serious 
impression has been made on the people. 

With one and only one of Sir Henry James's arguments on 
the subject of proportional representation we do not find our- 
selves in agreement. He objects to it on the ground that it 
would not give as much influence to those judicial voters 
who sometimes give their votes to the Liberals and sometimes 
to the Tories, according to the circumstances of the moment, 
as in the Attorney-General’s opinion this important minority 
ought to have. Well, we cannot say that that strikes us asa 
just view. We do not hold these trimmers of the balance, to 
whose judgment the Attorney-General assigns so much weight, 
as at all necessarily trimmers in the ordinary sense. But we 
do regard them as in the main grumblers who find fault with 
any Government that is actually in power, not so much 
because it has fallen below its own standard as because it has 
made blunders,—which every Government that ever was in 
power has made, and must make. And we believe that these 
grumblers often turn the scales against a really good Govern- 
ment at the very moment when. its work is becoming most 
fruitful of good, and when the Government is correcting the 
errors into which a certain inexperience has led it. The 
impartial grumblers against all Governments are not the men 
of steadiest and soberest judgment; and, so far as that goes, 
we should be glad to see their influence rather attenuated 
than increased. But to attenuate it by so dangerous an experi- 
ment on representative institutions as the plan of proportional 
representation would be very much like the famous experiment 
of burning-down avillage in order to get the luxury of roast-pork. 
To diminish the influence of the grumblers against all Govern- 
ments might be a good thing ; but it would not do to pay such 
a price for it as the revolution which Sir John Lubbock proposes 
in the representative institutions of the United Kingdom. 





















T is nearly time that the country should think-out the 
relation of the State to property, as it now is, and as it 
intends it to be in future. There is a drift just now in 
the public mind, and especially in that section of the 
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public mind which is half philanthropic and half Radical, 
that may lead to serious dangers, and even to widespread 
demoralisation. 
pleaded, not only against the rights of the individual, which 
on occasion may he entirely just, but against the moral law, 
which can be nothing but wrong—all the more because the 
wrongdoers are so powerful and so hard to fix with responsi- 
bility, and because their advocates are often so entirely dis- 
interested. It is this last, in truth, which is at once so 
distressing and so dangerous. One can deal with a criminal, 
who says that in the interests of humanity he takes your 
watch, and half pardon the man who declares truly, “ I was 
hungry, and I took it,” for neither of them corrupt others ; 
but to restrain the good when, in a sort of drunkenness 
of pity, or under the dominion of an idea, they promote 
plunder, is far more difficult, and not unfrequently is most 
distasteful work. It is impossible, to begin with, to con- 
vince them that they are evil. If we tell the clergyman 
who recently wanted to levy an income-tax on the rich only 
in order that the poor should have comforts, as distinguished 
from necessaries, that he was advising theft, he would simply 
think us abusive, though the whole spirit of Christianity con- 
demns him ; while Mr. Jesse Collings will probably consider 
our judgment on his letter in the Zimes of Wednesday an 
ebullition of Tory spite. That letter seems to us full of the 
essential spirit of demagogy, as opposed to the essential spirit 
of Democracy, and to contain a clear renunciation of the moral 
law as binding upon the majority. Mr. Jesse Collings desires 
that land stolen from the public within the half-century 
should be restored to them——a certainly righteous and probably 
expedient proposition. Thereupon, * Ruricola” [Lord Car- 
narvon] observes, as a contribution to the discussion, that the 
demand will fall in many cases upon poor persons, commons 
having often been stolen, as in one case he instances, in bits of 
an acre or so, by little squatters, To this Mr. Collings actually 
replies that such little people will be peasant-proprietors ; 
that he wants to make peasant-proprictors; and that “he, 
therefore, draws a broad line of distinction” between them 
and the thieves on a bigger scale. In plain English, he holds 
that the Eighth Commandment was never meant for a mob; 
that restitution is binding on one man, but not on ten; that 
Ahab must not rob Naboth, but that Ahab’s villagers may. A 
boy must be whipped for stealing the master’s spoons; but a 
school may sical them, because, you see, silver spoons help to 
civilise a school. If there is any divine law at all—and pro- 
perty is not merely a momentary creation of popular will— 
that is a plea for the expediency and comparative righteous- 
ness of allowing theft by multitudes; and would justify the 
thieves who recenily stripped a man in St. Martin’s Lane, 
because there were so many of them that no thief got more 
than a shilling, which shilling made him happier. 

The true relation of the State—by which we mean the 
community acting through its representatives—to property, 
though constantly obscured by exaggerations on both sides, 
by talk of the sacredness of property on the one hand, 
and of the rights of the community on fhe other, is not 
so very hard to formulate. The State is bound to pro- 
tect property strictly, in the first place, because there is 
such a thing, whatever its precise extent, the existence of 
which is as much sanctioned by divine laws as the existence 
of life; in the second place, because the State has contracted 
to do it; and in the third place, because, if it does not do it, 
civilisation, which, like mental progress, rests ultimately upon 
ihe power of accumulation, must decay. We need hardly, 
pethaps, defend the first proposition in England, for it is never 
seriously attacked. The wildest Radical among us does not 
assert that property is plunder, that a man has no right to 
his earnings, or that if a man plants an apple-tree on his own 
ground he has no claim to the apples. There are differences 
of opinion as to the area of the right, ¢.y., whether it covers 
all unearned increment or not, or the right to render property 
useless; but there is none as to the right itself, which we need 
not, therefore, attempt to prove. It is as to the second and 
third proposition that controversy exists, and that opinion 
shows a tendency to change; and it is to them that we shall 
confine ourselves. The State, as we maintain, has no right 
whatever to take away property without compensation, 
because it contracted not to do it. It has induced men to 
accumulate by promising in a hundred manifestoes and a 
thousand statutes that if they accumulate it will protect the 
accumulation. That is the reason for all industry in excess 
of that required in order to keep alive ; and as industry is not 
pleasant, but painful, to take away its fruits is at once cruelty 


The rights of the community begin to be | 
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and breach of faith. The State, therefore, has no right 
whatever to take property, even for its own good—which js, in 
theory, the good of the whole community—without full ‘ime 
pensation either in money or in the services for which in 
theory taxes are taken. If it does, it breaks contract, and 
takes away that which it is pledged to protect,—as much 
pledged, to use a poor but visible illustration, as it is to pa 

the wages of its soldiers or the interest on its debts. It 
follows that as every special tax on an individual or a class is 
a taking of property without compensation, every such tax js 
a theft or a breach of contract, or both, and the moral right 
to levy it does not exist. The licence-duty on publicans is 
right, so long as it conveys a monopoly; an énpét progressif 
might be right if—as is, of course, arguable—the millionaire 
requires and receives extra protection not given to other tax- 
payers; but, the conditions being absent, either would be 
clear robbery. Whether the property is useful to its owner 
or not, or might be better employed or not, has nothing to 
do with the matter; nor has ihe consideration that taking it 
would probably relieve the community of burdens. Because a 
man owns all England, all England has no right to take his 
money away; nor would it have a right to strip the Roths- 
childs, because the plunder would render taxes needless for the 
year. Moreover, the State has contracted not only to protect 
property, but the enjoyment of property; and has, therefore, 
no right to take away that enjoyment —even though the enjoy- 
ment should be, as it so often is, the bare sense of a michty 
possession—merely to add to the enjoyment of others, It 
would have no right whatever, for example, to compel the sale 
of the Duke of Bedford’s London estate merely that tenants 
might be happier ; or to decree that on Sunday all private parks 
shall be thrown open to all neighbours. Those are robberies of 
the few for the benefit of the many, and are exactly as evil as 
robberies of the many for the benefit of the few ; perhaps even 
rather more evil, because they are robberies of the weak for the 
benefit of the strong. As against the State in a free country 
only the multitude is strong. But the State has never con- 
tracted not to take any property it wants, with compensation, 
the contract being rather the other way. The tacit, or in some 
cases expressed, condition on which every man holds his own, 
is that the State will take it for any reason declared by Parlia- 
ment to be sufficient and strong enough to induce Parliament 
to pay for it. The State takes such property daily for rail- 
ways, for roads, for water-works, for barracks, for a hundred 
purposes essential to the mechanism of civilisation, To define 
a sufficient reason precisely would be nearly impossible, for 
the idea of sufficiency various from age to age; and one 
generation will declare the health of the community a reason, 
while another will say that it is no reason at all. But we 
think it may be laid down that the benefit of the community, 
clearly admitted by the best representative men, is a reason, 
and that its enjoyment is not; that a city might expropriate a 
park within its bounds if wanted for sanitary reasons, but would 
have no right to take the park merely that the community 
might enjoy the grass and the trees. If it is otherwise, the 
State has a right to take anything that is pleasant to see—all 
good pictures, for example—at a price. That is theft, or rather 
oppression, the enjoyment by a million of men being no more 
a reason for depriving a man of his own than the enjoyment 
by two or three. If the safety of the million is concerned, a 
different rule comes in force, the contract at the root of social 
life admitting always that one exception. The right of a State 
to shut a poisoned well without compensation is clear, as 
happened in Golden Square in the great cholera visitation : 
and so is the right to take a spring wilh compensation, if 
the people have no other pure water. It is on the right 
to take for enjoyment that disputes are now arising, 
and that the people show an inclination to go wrong. They 
may depend on it they have no such right, merely because 
they have many heads; and that if they want enjoyments they 
must buy them, just as if they had only one head. The State 
has no right to make labourers happy at the cost of landlords, 
any more than to make landlords happy at the cost cof 
labourers. The numbers make no difference whatever to the 
moral law. The right of the State in expropriations is only 
to secure the general welfare, not the general sense of ease. 
That the multitude will be easier because millionaires are 
overtaxed, is no argument at all, or is exactly the same as the 
argument that landlords will be easier if there is a heavy 
duty on corn. 

The argument from expediency is, of course, less strong, 

it is nearly as unanswerable. It is certain from the experience 
of the whole world in all ages, that the moment the right 
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to possess and to enjoy property is rendered seriously uncer- 
tain, the desire to accumulate diminishes, industry languishes, 
and at last the public fortune shows such signs of decay 
that the instruments of civilisation—commiunications, for 
example, efficient police, and education—cannot be kept in 
order. That is the reason why Turkey, naturally one of the 
richest countries in the world, perhaps even the richest, is 
dying of want of money. No man can be sure of k eping 
any in peace, and no man, therefore, accumulates ; as there is 
no accumulation, there is no basis for profitable taxation ; and 
without profitable taxation, there can be no expenditure for 
public purposes. Bad as the Turkish Government is in all 
other respects, if men could but grow rich under it in peace 
there would be roads, police, education,—all that differentiates 
barbarism from civilisation. It may be said that these things might 
exist if no one were allowed to enjoy more than five hundred 
ayear; but that is not true. Industry would cease precisely 
to the degree expressed by the difference between that fortune 
and the fortune that, were men free, might be accumulated. 
The thing, in a limited degree, does actually happen in a 
civilised State. There is no law in Italy against any amount 
of accumulation; but it is the “way” of her people when 
they have accumulated 100,000 lire, yielding £200 a year, to 
stop work and enjoy themselves ; and that “ way” is the root of 
her slow progress towards material wealth. The English people 
may rely on it that if they discourage accumulation, as they 
seem half inclined to do, whether by direct special taxation 
on the rich, or by incessantly pointing the finger at them, 
after the fashion of the Fcho, or by rendering the enjoy- 
ment of wealth invidious, they will see a slow decline, first 
in improvements, next in the standard of living, and, finally, 
in the instruments kept in repair by the national fortune, 
which, wasted as it incessantly is by wars, calamities, and the 
gigantic claim of the useless—£700,000,000, a new National 
Debt, is spent every century upon paupers—requires excessive 
and stimulated industry for its perpetual renewal. The spring 
of industry is the desire of wealth; and if wealth is made 
worthless by taxation, or uncertainty of possession, or general 
and manifest hatred to the wealthy, and menaces that they 
shall be treated as suspects, the spring will cease to propel, 
and England will decline as if its people had suddenly lost 
either their industry or their strength. That point is as yet 
far off; but there is a tendency to march upon that road 
which we who distinctly support many most Radical proposals, 
such as heavier death-duties, and the transfer of municipal 
taxation to all realised property, personal as well as real, watch 
with acertain dismay. Is it really necessary at this time of day 
to re-write the Eighth Commandment, and teach that it 
includes the precept, * Thou shalt not steal, even for the poor 2” 


BABES AT ETON. 

F the 7Zimes is right in its facts, there seems to be great 
danger of a lamentable reaction in regard to our Public 
Schools. According to the information it has received, the 
new Head Master of Eton, with the proverbial energy of the 
new man, is about to effect a change at Eton, not in the 
direction of progress, but of reaction, by returning to the old 
system of admitting children of tender years to the school. 
Not more than a generation ago, it was the custom of all the 
Public Schools to admit little boys at nine, or eight, or even 
seven years old, to all the rough-and-tumble of every-day 
Publie-school life; and Public-school life then was a good 
deal more rough-and-tumble than Public-school life now. 
It was part cf the beneficent reform which has taken 
place in the Public Schools, as everywhere else, of late 
years, to raise the limit of admission. This reform was 
effected at Eton as everywhere else, though at Eton there was 
a special Lower School,and Lower School-house, for the recep- 
tion of these embryo school-boys. As a rule, now, a boy is 
not admitted to a Public School before twelve or thirteen ; and 
avery good rule it is. It is bad enough to take these small 
imps away from home to a Preparatory School, where they are 
treated as the chiidren they are, and are looked after by the 
master’s wife or a matron, to see that they comb their hair, and 
change their shoes, and write to their mammas; and are in 
reality given something of the “ comforts of a home,” as well as 
“ the discipline of a school.” In our view, a boy’s education— 
at all events till he is twelve or thirteen—should be con- 
ducted at a day-school, so that he may not too early 
be turned out from the parental roof into the world. 
But it is sheer cruelty to tear him from his mother and his 
sisters when he is a mere baby, and throw him into the great 





sea of a Public School, to sink or swim as chance may deter- 
mine. Dr, Warre, however, is nothing if not Etonian. In 
spite of the revelations of Mr. Salt, he still thinks that a boy 
cannot have too much of Eton. As there is happily a grow- 
ing tendency to cut short the too long extended span of school 
life at the upper end, especially if the boy is not going to the 
University, Dr. Warre thinks that the deficiency must be made 
good at the other end. He therefore proposes, it seems, to revert 
to the old system of catching the boys young, and to revive 
something like the old Lower School. It is not wonderful 
that a man who is so eminently the muscular Christian 
should think that a boy could not have too much of 
Eton, or begin Eton too early. But it is astounding that 
the 7imes should approve of a reactionary movement of this 
sort. However much people may be inclined to agree in the 
exaggerated laudation of the good effect of Public-school 
life on boys of maturer years, we venture to think that 
few will be found to agree with the 7Z'imes’ estimate of its effect 
on the young cub. The very virtue attributed to Public- 
school life of “ knocking off corners,” and ‘taking the conceit 
out of a lad,” and so on, is the very last thing that is wanted 
in the first decade of a boy's existence. He wants encourage- 
ment, care, and tenderness at that stage, not the process of 
“licking into shape.” If that preeess is required at all—and 
we do not know how many geniuses have been licked out of 
shape by it—it is required at a later stage. Nothing can, in 
our view, be conceived more calculated to reproduce the 
barbarism of our young barbarians than this new attempt to 
“catch ‘em young.” If our society were less aristocratic, 
it might be a matter of comparative indifference what Dr. 
Warre, in his preference of muscularity, chose to do at Eton 
But, unfortunately, whatever is done with the young aristocrats 
of Eton and the young plutocrats of Harrow is only too likely 
to be followed at Winchester, and Rugby, and Marlborough, 
and to be imitated again in every Public School in the country. 
It may be, and we hope it will be, that Dr. Warre will not 
eatch his young aristocrats. But in the devout hope that we 
may do something to prevent his trying, we protest in advance 
against any return to a system which has had a long trial and 
an emphatic condemnation. 


THE VACILLATION IN FUJI. 

_". late German White-Book shows the same qualities, 

alike in Prince Bismarck and the English Government, 
as have been displayed in their previous communications. The 
English Government have had two minds upon the question 
involvyed,—each mind probably defensible on the merits of the 
ease, but neither defensible when applied in succession to one 
and the same set of facts. In 1574 England accepted the 
cession of the Fiji Islands, taking over with them the liability 
of the previous Government for a number of German land- 
claims. In order to set some bounds to these claims, Sir 
Hercules Robinson at once issued a proclamation barring legal 
proceedings on all debts and contracts previous to 1871. 
Apparently, if this proclamation had been left in force, the 
German Government would not have been alarmed for the 
interests of their subjects. But in 1575 Sir Arthur Gordon put 
out an amended proclamation by which the date of the limita- 
tion was advanced from January lst, 1871, to October 10th, 
1874. Probably the German settlers had been increasingly active 
in setting-up claims during the years immediately preceding the 
annexation of the islands by Great Britain. Still, though 
they seem to have been disturbed by the change of date, the 
German Government did not move in the matter until 1879, 
when Herr yon Biilow made the presence of Sir Arthur Gordon 
in London an occasion for asking for the appointment of a 
Mixed Commission to inquire into German titles. Thereupon, 
Lord Salisbury promised to do all he could to comply with 
the request, while Sir Arthur Gordon said that much had 
already been done in that direction, and that on his return to 
Fiji the inquiry should be accelerated. Whether this under- 
taking was carried out or not, the German Government were 
not satisfied with the result; but it was not until May 13th, 
1852, that Count Miinster was directed to urge upon the 
British Government the necessity of “bringing this matter, 
which has now been pending for eight years, to a satis- 
factory conclusion.’ Lord Granville promised that it should 
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be immediately scen to; but a year later nothing had been 
done, and Count Miinster expressed a significant hope that 
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German subjects abroad would not in future “be justified 
in regarding themselves as threatened in the enjoyment 


of proprietary rights in independent territories on England 
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taking possession of those territories.” At the same time, 
Count Miinster pressed once more for the appointment 
of a Mixed Commission. The Colonial Office was at 
last roused into something like decision; and on July 23rd, 
1883, Lord Granville informed the German Chargé d’ Affaires 
that ‘Lord Derby found it impossible, as matters stood, to 
acquiesce in the proposal.” To this Count Miinster replied 
that what Germany wanted was not the opinion of one Minister, 
but the decision of the Ministry as a whole. He did not 
extract this, however, until January 9th, 1884, when Lord 
Granville wrote enclosing a memorandum of the reasons which 
prevented her Majesty’s Government from granting the Mixed 
Commission. Somewhat later in the year Count Miinster 
reported that Lord Granville now showed “ the greatest desire 
to oblige us,” but that Lord Derby still saw difficulties in the 
way of doing so. These difficulties, however, were destined 
to disappear under further and urgent pressure from without ; 
and on June 19th, 1884, Lord Granville, in testimony of his 
intention to accede to Prince Bismarck’s wishes, made the very 
proposal which he had formerly rejected. German and 
English Commissioners have accordingly been appointed to 
examine the German claims. 

Under any circumstances, and however insignificant the 
Power dealt with,a delay of ten years in settling a controversy 
of this kind would reflect some discredit on the Colonial Office. 
Apart from this, both the decisions of the English Government 
may, as has been said, have been defensible on their merits. 
To appoint a Mixed Commission to decide on the German 
claims in Fiji may have been a highly inconvenient precedent. 
What one Power gets for its subjects all other Powers are apt 
to demand for theirs; and Lord Derby may have had very 
good reason for declining to hamper future Colonial Secretaries 
by giving colour to the doctrine that the English Govern- 
ment is not competent to decide upon the validity of all 
claims which it takes over on the annexation of uncivilised 
territory. On the other hand, there are many things which 
even a Great Power would not do if left to itself, and yet will 
do, and do willingly, when it is urged to do so by another 
Power with which it wishes to be on friendly terms. No 
Power ought to have, happily no Power now has, such a pre- 
ponderance of authority in Europe as to make it indifferent to 
the good-will of its neighbours ; and as soon as Lord Granville 
thoroughly understood that Prince Bismarck was in earnest 
he may have been quite right in determining that a Mixed 
Commission should be appointed. The thing to be regretted 
is that these decisions should have been arrived at succes- 
sively instead of alternatively. If England had adhered 
to her refusal to appoint a Mixed Commission, the national 
dignity would, at all events, have been saved, though 
probably at a greater price than it would have beer 
worth our while to pay. Or if England, on finding 
that Germany was very much in earnest, hal agreed at the 
outset to settle the claims of her subjects in the manner she 
thought best, the national dignity would have been saved, at 
the cost, perhaps, of some future inconvenience to the Colonial 
Ofiice. ed ir action 





The Government would have confessed by the 
how important a thing the fiiendship of Germany is to Eng- 
land, and have shown how ready England is to make any 
reasonable concessions to retain this friendship. The case is 
altogether changed when a Mixed Commission is first refused 
and then appointed. The essential thing, perhaps, is secured ; 
but it is secured with a quite needless surrender of national 
self-respect. If the English Ministers had realised with what 
manner of man they had to deal, they would doubtless have 
done at first what they did at last. It was because they did 
not possess this most useful piece of knowledge that they had 
stood-out in the beginning upon the point on which they were 
to yield in the end, But of what avail is official experience if it 
does not guard a man from being completely outin his calculation 
in reference to so prominent a figure in European politics as 
the German Chancellor? No two statesmen have had better 
opportunities of studying Prince Bismarck’s character than 
Lord Granville and Lord Derby. Between them they have 
guided the foreign policy of England during a large part of 
the years which have scen his fame steadily built-up. They 
have had every opportunity of estimating what probability there 
is that he will drop a contention which he has once set up, or 
that he will be unable to find means to press it home when he 
has once advanced it. Half the battle in the conduct of foreign 
affairs is intimate acquaintance with the statesmen who on the 
Continent still play so large a part in determining the action 
of the nations they govern. We have no wish to make more 
of an error of this kind than it merits; but at least the public 











have a right to expect that, now that its nature and con. 
sequences have been made so plain, it shall not again be 
committed. 








A NEW STUDY OF MARK PATTISON. 
R. ALTHAUS has just republished, from the January 
number of Temple Bar, the best account of the late 
Rector of Lincoln which we have yet seen,—not that it is a very 
full or detailed picture, but that it lays stress on the right things 
and makes one feel that the late Rector’s characteristics lay 
rather in what he pertinaciously refused to be, than in what he 
avowed himself,—more in his silence than in his speech, more in 
his criticism than in his positive convictions, more in what he 
absorbed than in what he gave out. Mr. Althaus mentions Mr, 
Pattison’s very first remark to him, which happened to be an 
ironic comment on the superfluous energy of some of his youthful 
arrangements ; and almost every characteristic word which is sub- 
sequently recorded turns out to be either an excuse for silence, 
or justification or praise of it, or else a condemnation of words. 
When Mr. Althaus, after being elected to a scholarship at 
Lincoln, asked the Rector some commonplace questions as to 
the domestic arrangements of the College, “the Rector referred 
to either one or the other of the tutors, each of whom in turn 
referred to his colleague, thus giving me an early impression, 
which I have not been able to forget, of the unwillingness of the 
Oxford man to commit himself.” The Rector was, in this 
respect, the very type of an Oxford man. Ife studied non- 
committal till it was difficult to define him except by what he 
had declined either to say or to do. If any one asked hima 
question, says Mr. Althaus, he always parried it by saying, 
“ Ah, now, I should like to know what you think about that.” 
His patience in waiting for an answer was always remarkable. In 
fact, he acquiesced in silence as a sort of echo of his own prudence. 
If Mr. Althaus made a remark to him he usually answered it 
by “ Ah,” which did not commit him to much; and “ it was in- 
teresting to me,” says Mr. Althaus, “to observe of what a 
variety of shades of meaning that characteristic ejaculation 
of Pattison’s, ‘Ah,’ was capable. Many times it was 
his sole answer,—mostly it signifiel that something had 
aroused his interest, sometimes it conveyed approval, sometimes 
surprise, sometimes doubt; sometimes it was said in a way 
that indicated that he did not wish to express himself on the 
point in question.” “ Any definite opinion,” says Mr. Althaus 
elsewhere, “it was hard to get from him. I remember some 
one onee asking him what he thought of Lord Beaconsfield. 
He turned to me with a smile and said,‘ Ah! now that’s rather 
a complicated question, isn’t it?’”? The only time Mr. Pattison 
was ever angry with Mr. Althaus was when the latter tried to 
get him to commit himself practically to a course of action in 
relation to Lincoln College which it was understood that he had 
approved theoretically. But Mr. Pattison’s love of non-committal 

was too keen to admit of his taking such a step as that. 

Mr. Pattison was always strongly in favour of condensation, and 
even held that all that was worth preserving in Wordsworth might 
have been compressed into a small volume like Mr. Arnold's 
“ Selections.” He could not tolerate Mr. Swinburne’s diffuse- 
ness; and once wrote to Mr. Althaus, “I think it must have 
been the scanty supply of paper which made the classics what 
they are.” One of the sonnets in which he held that Words- 
worth touched his highest point was that on “ Bruges,” in which 
Wordsworth declares that in Bruges “ the spirit of antiquity ” 

“ Mounts to the seat of grace within the mind ;” 
and that the result is a certain tempering even of “ the vulga 
throng ’”’— 
“To mutual respect in thought and deed, 
To leisure, to forbearances sedate, 
To social cares from jarring passions freed.” 
That was really why the Rector admired antiquity so much, 
namely, that its large reticence makes us feel the insignificance 
of our hurries and our frets. Mr. Althaus gives us one ad- 
mirable illustration of Mr. Pattison’s criticism in connection 
with the anti-tramway agitation in Oxford, with which Mr. 
Althaus had expressed his sympathy. The Reetor «is- 
sented, and, pointing to a bookseller’s window, said :—“ I 
should have thought there was nothing more incongruous 
about a tramway-car in the High than about that number 
of the Nineteenth Century lying beside that Camden’s 
‘History of Elizabeth’ in the window.” . This was evidently not 
so much a defence of the tramway in the High, as an attack 
upon the Ninetecuth Century. The Rector probably meant to 
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—— 
say that if you are to retrench all that disfigures the memorials 
of the past, you must retrench what is most characteristic of 
the present,—to which, however, he would perhaps have had no 
objection, if the thing had been possible. 

The rest of Mr. Althaus’s essay illustrates chietly Mr. Mark 
Pattison’s genuine kindliness of heart and the unselfish trouble he 
was ready to take to assist a young friend. Doubtless this means 
more in a man whose guiding principle in life it is to retrench all 
that is not strictly necessary both in deed and in word, than it 
would mean in a man who habitually overflows both in speech and 
action; and it was well that Mr. Althaus should give his emphatic 
testimony to this remarkable energy of kindliness in a mind so 
bent on economy of every kind of utterance. But, essential as 
itis to our knowledge of the man, equal kindliness might have 
been shown, and has been shown, by a great number of other 
Oxford teachers, from whom it would hardly havecome with any- 
thing like the same effect, because in them it would not have 
been the exception to a general rule of reticence. What marked 
the late Rector was his contempt of anything like effusiveness,— 
he admired Heine’s often coarse and bitter satire, for instance, but 
spoke lightly of his exquisite pathos,—and the pleasure he had in 
absorbing into himself impressions which he grudged giving out 
again. Mr. Althaus describes his laugh admirably as “a low, 
quaint laugh, which seemed to go almost wholly into himself, 
and to emerge, so to speak, imperfectly.” That is most expressive 
of the man, who appeared to be as anxious to keep even his 
laughter a secret from the world, as he was to separate himself 
from the world’s conventional life. 

Mr. Althaus has painted an effective picture,—indeed, 
one which could, perhaps, only have been rendered more 
effective by Mark Pattison’s 
trenchment; but he has not drawn the inference which his 
own picture, not less than Mr. Pattison’s own publications, to 
say nothing of the presert writer’s slight knowledge of him, 
would suggest. That inference is that Mark Pattison’s re- 
markable character was shaped by a double recoil, first from 
the conventional plausibilities of the world, and next from the 
enthusiastic impulses within his own heart, which certainly, at 
one time, prompted him to follow Dr. Newman, and which ever 
afterwards, therefore, seemed something dangerons to him, 
something of which he had to beware even more anxiously than 
of the Syrens of Philistia themselves. This double recoil it was 
which seemed to throw him back on sound learning and on 
fastidious taste as the only two provinces of life in which he 
could trust thoroughly his own judgment. One might say of 
him, as Matthew Arnold said of Goethe :— 

“ He looked on Europe’s latter hour 
Of fitful dream and feverish power. 
He said, ‘ The end is everywhere ; 
Art still has truth, take refuge there.’ ” 
Bat we can hardly go further, and say, “ And he was happy,” even 
on the rather questionable assumption by which Matthew Arnold, 
in speaking of Goethe, limits the assertion. For, whether really 
happy cr not, the late Rector of Lincoln gave the impression of 
being but little satisfied with the world either within or without. 
The world without he found trivial, frivolous, plausible, vulgar ; 
the world within he seemed to feel dangerously misleading 
and untrustworthy, even in what looked like its highest 
moods. He believed in sound scholarship and all accurate 
knowledge; and he believed in classical taste. But he was, 
perhaps, not very sure what he genuinely believed in beyond 
these limits. And he was very sure that some of the 
deepest impulses in man induce him to follow unkindly lights 
which lead rather right info the treacherous fen than, like Dr. 
Newman’s “kindly light,” safely over it. It was this distrust of 
some of the deepest currents in his own nature which made him 
silent, vigilant, often sardonic. Mr. Althaus thinks that his 
habitual silence was mainly due to his constant wish to under- 
stand himself before he spoke. But though there are foolish 
men in abundance who should keep jealously the doors of their 
ips till they have weeded-out the folly in their hearts, it is equally 
true that there are wise men who too often wait to understand 
hemselves till, by so waiting, they lose some of the best 
ruts of their own wisdom,—fruits which come not of full 
self-consciousness, but of involuntary impulse, and which wither 
before they are gathered, if they are scrutinised too closely 
oy the fastidious intellect. Mark Pattison was a strong man, 
who, with some other strong men, suffered from the Oxford 
movement, so soon as they had discovered, or thought they 
had discovered, that it led nowhither, and that they had been 
betrayed into enthusiasm by an illusion, This is what gave 
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Mark Pattison that piercing eye, that deeply-furrowed face, that 
probing voice, that inward laugh. To hold oneself in a leash 
and to keep the world at a distance is an attitude of mind 
which, if habitually adopted, may well mould a strong man; 
and this he was: but it can hardly moulda happy man; and this, 
so far as mere external observation would guide us, he certainly 
did not appear to be. 





MODERN HUMBUGS. 
FANHE Pall Mall Gazette, which, in its eagerness for a daily 
sensation, shows an inclination to step out of the true 
province of the journalist, offered at Christmas a prize of ten 
pounds for the best list of the greatest living—(1) English states- 
man (Mr. Gladstone excluded) ; (2), Journalist; (3), Painter; 
(4), Soldier; (5), Man of Science; (6), Writer; (7), Novelist; 
(8), Preacher; (9), Actor; and (10), Humbug. Some 1,450 
readers competed for the prize, many of them, of course, being 
women, 2nd an unusual number fools; and the result showed 
heavy majorities for—(1), Lord Salisbury; (2), Mr. Sala; (3), Mr. 
Millais; (4), Lord Wolseley; (5), Professor Huxley; (6), Mr. Rus- 
kin ; (7), Mr. Wilkie Collins; (8),Canon Liddon; (9), Mr. Irving ; 
and (10), the Claimant—a truly marvellous medley of good, 
doubtful, and absurdly bad criticisms. The voting was in no sense 
popular ; and we should not have noticed the rather absurd 
affair any more than we should have noticed the winners 
of the last prize offered to artists in acrostics, but that the 
Pall Mall Gazette, besides publishing the totals, has given 
an abstract of the voting which, as regards one particular 
kind of great man, is really curious. It would seem that the 
popular conception of the word “humbug,” as a personal 
epithet, has within the last few years been materially changed; 
and that it is now held to mean cither a pretender of any kind, 
or a man who pretends to be more than he is, or a wind-bag,— 
that is, a person who is more talk than anything else. The old 
neaning of “humbug,” of which Pecksniff is the one perfect 
and deathless embodiment—the man whose life is along pretence 
to virtues, or qualities, or powers that he does not possess, 
and who is besides suave, and sleek, and soapy—would seem to 
have entirely disappeared. There is not one such person in the 
list, or but one, “ Archdeacon Dunbar.” We know nothing of 
that person, except so far as he has appeared in newspapers, and 
have not the least wish to depreciate his character; but we can 
conceive that to average minds he may appear to realise the old 
meaning of the discourteous epithet. Ceneral Booth does not, 
for if he is bad, as 205 voters think, he is a religious hypocrite 
rather than a humbug, a word which did not involve religious 
lying or acting at all. With this exception, however, the voters 
have obviously simply looked round for pretenders, or persons 
whom, in their dislike, they thought pretenders, or persons 
who were given to unreal talk. The Claimant, for instance, 
who heads the list with a majority of nearly two to one, 
is as far from being a humbug in the old and restricted, 
and, as we think, better seuse of the word, as any person 
could well be. You may think him a criminal, or a pre- 
tender, or a clever, bad man, or an injured victim to cir- 
cumstances ; » is he a humbug, being 
rather a cynical contemner of hypocrisy, and openly accusing 
himself of bad deeds and bad opinions. He would have horrified 
Pecksniff, who, with a little more knowledge of chess, French, 
and facts, would have been a much rore dangerous cuckoo in 
the Tichborne nest. Mr. Oscar Wilde, who is second, may come 
a little nearer, but is not described by the epithet at all well, 
affected than among 


humbugs. There is no humbug in saying that the Atlantic 
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being rather a Prince among the 


disappoints one, or in preaching a special code of dress, 
only an affectation contemptible or amusing according to 
the wearer’s mind. Neither Piercie Shafton, nor Beau Brummell, 
nor Lydia Languish were humbuzgs, nor is a compost of the 
three entitled to the designation. Lord R. Churchill, the fourth 
on the list, may be a wind-bag as we think, ora statesman as 
some of his friends think, but in no sense is he a humbug, his 
object not being to produce a soothing impression of himself at 
all. He scarcely even acts a part for a moment, differing 
in that respect from his great model, Lord Beaconsfield, 
who could for an hour pose as the accomplished agricul- 
turist, bucolic to the bone, or as the defender of orthodoxy 
and the angels, or as the orator of woe and lamentation— 
with a crib from Thiers—and who, during that hour, was, no 
doubt, truly aud consciously, and in the old sense, a humbug, 
as well as a most amusing actor. <A grain of sand in a watch, 
a chair laid ona rail before a train, a spark in one’s eye, is not 
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a humbug; and it is one of those inanimate irritants which 
describes Mr. Warton as a politician, not the word by 
which his twenty-eight voters have misdescribed him. He 
does not pose as benefactor or preacher, but exults in being 
the nuisance he undoubtedly is. Why Lord Northbrook 
should be called a humbug, except as a meaningless term 
of abuse, we cannot even conceive; or Sir W. Lawson, unless 
his 
while Madame Blavatsky may Le an impostor, as Madame 
Coulombe says ; or hicrophant of grand mysteries, as the author 
of “Occultism” says; but in neither capacity is she a true 
humbug. There is not, indeed, a single man or woman in the 
list, unless it be the exception noted above, who even remotely 
approaches the old conception; who is, in any way, Tartuffe or 
ht to be sleek and smooth, or 
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John Bright a humbug! 


voters regard lim as a seeret drinker of champagne; 


Pecksniff; who is even thoug 
covetous of undeserved good opinion. 
why, he is an intellectual bruiser, whose fault is hitting too 
hard, and who, if struck, would have convinced not himself, but 
his enemies, that that stick had kacbs on it. As for Professor 
Tyndall, he positively bites on paper; and one might almost as 
well apply the epithet to Sir EH. Beckett when discussing a bell 
or a cathedral; or Mr. Freemau when somebody has spoken 
of Austria as if it were an Empire, or of an Anglo-Saxon as if 
the term were equivalent to “ Englishman.” 

The change in the signification of the word is not, we suspect, 
altogether the result of ignorance; but is, in part at least, real, 
and marks a noteworthy change in 





We 
noticed some months since that hypocrites were ceasing to be 
semmon, actors in that department finding that hypocrisy 
dees not pay; and humbugs are Lecoming scarce too, for the 
same reason. If one looks round for a true humbug among well- 
known men—and, rather to our surprise, we have found one, 
and he is not in the Pull Mull’s list—one has to think of people 
over sixty. The younger men, and still more the youngsters, 
are not humbugs, unless it be humbug to affect a cynicism you 
do not feel, and a habit of depreciation, at variance with all the 
acts of your life. People have become simpler as they have 
become more educated; and even a suspicion of acting has 
vecome much more injurious to social standing. The world 
has grown keener, and is, too, a little more indifferent. It 1s 
not disposed to trust anybody, much less to pay money to any- 
body, because he is smooth, and solemn, and fluent about his 


our social manners. 


own motives and impulses; and, afier all, it is to be paid in 
some way that the hypocrite aud the humbug alike seek. 
Tom Pinch in our day, if he weve like any other architect's 
assistant, would have found ont Pecksniff in two days; 
and Pecksniff would have perceived that, and have given-up 
wearing an exceedingly tiresome and oppressive mask. It isa 
great bore to be a humbug all one’s life, to act and attitudinise 
and make-up nice speeches, and conceal all tempers, and be on all 
oscasions what you are not, and men readily gave up the dle when 
they found it did not pay, even in popular respect. Here and 
there in a country town you still meet the old character played 
iu the old way, with heavy speech and solemn look, and affectation 
of oily altruism ; but it is played rather from habit than from any 
hope of advantage, and is endured mainly because it no longer 
takes anybody in. ‘The pretence of extra good-nature is now its 
most usual form, the pretence of benevolence, formerly so 
common, having been found inconvenient, as leading to sudden 
demands for small cheques. I"alse good-nature is, however, not 
exactly humbug in its rotund perfection as we once knew it, and 
it may,ion an ill-natured world, be tolerated with soine ease. 
The genuine hum)ug is almost gone, from fiction as well as the 
world, till children ask what he was really like, and the corre- 
spondents of newspapers think that he was the same as the 
Pretender, or the wind-bag whom they watch now-a-days. 
He was not such at all, but a very different character, rather 
worse, perhaps, in himself, but, except when he was also a hypo- 
crite, less injurious to mankind. After all, he usually shed his 
skin when he was pricked, and hardly deceived anybody except 
those to whom it was convenient to be taken-in. His inability 
to say what he wished had the usual effect of repression; and 
the true humbug was often forced, at the most inconvenient 


tion and swearing in a style 





moment, to choose between suffoca 
that dissolved belief in him for ever. 


SILENCE IS GOLD. 

if is the curious fate of the great 
been occupying the reading world for the last few years to 
teach, almost as eloquently by his conduct as by his utterance, 


man whose Memoirs have 





the lesson of our text. Carlyle’s sermons on the duty of self. 
control in expression, like the sermons of many another preacher, 
have received their most forcible illustration from his own 
errors. His wordy wailings have to some extent concealed 
his character. Never was there a case in which it was truer 
that half is more than the whole. There is a surplusage of ex. 
pression which is all the more misleading hecause it refers to 
facts; and many an error of detail is less important than the 
loss of proportion which is inevitable when the biographer un- 
veils all he sees. We know more about our great men than we 
did in the days before it was the fashion to paint them naked, 
we do not know them better. But this is a theme we have 
urged before, and to repeat the hopeless protest would be indeed 
to illustrate our own warning. We are now seeking to under- 
stand, not to make war upon, the promiscuous expression of our 
time. The loss of dignified reserve, like almost every other loss, 
may be minimised by being made conscious. Whatever it be 
that makes life so much more unclothed than it was in the time 
of our fathers, it is worth understanding, even if it be something 
that must be simply accepted ; for it concerns the whole of life, 
and modifies almost every feeling which is stirred by the inter- 
course of man with man. 

It is the result of two important movements of our day ; of its 
rapid progress towards democracy, and of its increasing interest 
in physical science. But, indeed, truly considered, these two 
things are one. Democracy is triumphant everywhere, and its 
triumph in the world of education means the substitution of 
scientific for literary interest. The old ideal of education was 
aristocratic. It said, “ All knowledge is good, but all knowledge 
is not, in the same degree, educating. One study has this 
educating influence in a peculiar degree—that which is called 
literature ; and one class of literature has it in a peculiar degree 
—that to which the consent of Europe has accorded the epithet 
of classical, and which the intellect of Europe has for centuries 
been employed in fashioning into an implement of educa- 
tion. Let there be, therefore, a certain stamp of catholic 
approval on the knowledge of the two languages containing this 
literature, which is accorded to no other knowledge; dignifying 
it with the title of cultivation, and thus raising it on a kind of 
platform, above the promiscuous crowd of claimants on intel- 
lectualattention.” Thus it has arisen that this particular know- 
ledge hasakind of prestige shared by noother. Tor a man to 
say that he is ignorant of chemistry is to avow a mere idiosyn- 
crasy; to make the same avowal about Greek is to give up all 
claim to a liberal education. And then, again, the same 
distinction holds good as to the ignorance respectively of Latin 
and of German. A certain division of literature, is literature 
par excellence. Tt is not that Latin is a casket of more valuable 
thought than German is. Quite the reverse. No great nation 
was ever so little original as the one whose records reach us in 
that language; it would be difficult to cite from them a single 
striking thought. But the student of Latin literature lives in 
select society. The student of German must pick and choose 
for himself. When Europe accepted as its educational instru- 
ment a study of the two languages to which the word classical 
is given, on the ground that they offer nothing which is not 
classical, a sanction was given to the principle of aristocracy in 
knowledge, and its influence still holds to a cousiderable extent, 
for its roots went deep. But it is fading under the influence of 
arival theory. No thoughtful persons would at any time sup- 
pose that the sole business of education is the imparting of 
knowledge; but the premiss of the old school was that certain 
knowledge is education in a peculiar sense, in opposition to the 
modern theory that the pupil is to have his faculties trained to 
the work of acquiring knowledge, and left to decide for himself 
what knowledge he requires. The aristocracy of knowledge is 
to be done away with. 

The proclamation of liberty and equality in the world of 
study appears only to do away with the favoured position of 
literature. But, in fact, it concedes that position to physical 
science. Equality is au unstable condition ; as the obliteration 
of rank brings out the preponderance of wealth, so the dethrone- 
ment of literature means the enthronement of science. All 
practical pursuits stand in immediate relation to physical 
scieuce; the moment you try to make all studies equal 
you make this supreme. ‘This change has many kinds of 
influence; we are concerned with only one. While there was 
this precedence given to literature, every one, whether he cared 
for literature or not, was reminded more or less of the existence 





of a great world of expression, in which silence had its proper 
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domain. “ By what he omits, show me the master in style.” 
Some works which are not at all literary might be made so by 
mere excision. A great writer, while adding not a single idea, 
and hardly a word of his own, might sometimes make of an un- 
readable book a contribution to literature, merely by removing 
what had better be left out. We have all some experience, 
some gleam of inspiration, even some thought, which, if we 
could express that and nothing besides, would be in its degree 
poetic. But the very power to separate what should be unex- 
pressed from what should be expressed is a part of the literary 
instinct ; and those who lack it may possess the ore to some 
amount, but have no smelting furnace. And this is the condi- 
tion of ordinary humanity. 

This self-restraint, this intellectual temperance, is the special 
characteristic of classical literature, and of all literature that 
has been much influenced by it even indirectly. Re-read 
Cicero's literary masterpieces, do you find any light thrown on 
the problems of life,do you gain a single idea that from the 
point of view of Science, taking that word in its largest signifi- 
cation, has any value whatever? Not one. If you look at 
these productions in that light, they are exceedingly common- 
place. But the lightness of touch, which is gone as we feel it, 
just supplies that suggestion, so faint and yet so distinct, which 
in its power of reviving individual memories, seems to rouse 
within us the very feelings it describes. A word more, and the 
spell is broken. What we value is more what is not said than 
what is said. The words themselves are not striking, what 
is striking is the quick passing on from a suggestion that leaves 
room for memory and imagination to rush iv and fill the blank 
with visions which great genius perhaps could not translate 
into language. This classic ideal of self-restraint passed into 
the very life-blood of European literature, and is manifest in 
those who did not imbibe it at first-hand. It is exhibited nowhere 
with more distinctness than in the work of one who, in her 
recently published letters, prettily describes herself as the most 
ignorant writer who ever handled a pen,—Miss Austen. An 
article on “ Style,” in one of the reviews for December, quotes 
from her a sentence which seems to us a perfect example of this 
self-restraint in expression. “ Their union,” she says in describ- 
ing an ideal constancy perhaps modelled on some actual feeling, 
“could not any more divide her from other men than their final 
separation.” Dilute that idea as it would be diluted by a 
writer of our own day, and it becomes trite. Nothing is more 
commonplace than the idea of a devotion irrespective of all 
requital, whatever the fact may be, and nothing can be more 
tedious than most descriptions of it. What gives power and 
meaning to a sentence which makes us feel merely what every 
nevel-writer tries to make us feel is its exceeding reticence. 
Describing a strength of feeling wonderfully rare in life, and 
naturally suggesting superlatives, it takes a negative form, and 
uses the very fewest and faintest words in which the idea can be 
expressed. Though Jane Austen knew not a line of Latin and 
Greek, she shows classic influence in that reticence. And, 
just as the influence of classic training is felt in the writing of 
those who know nothing of the classics, so the influence of 
literary training is felt in the behaviourof those who know nothing 
of literature. It is the principal part of what we mean by breeding. 
A man of the world who yawns over a novel or a newspaper 
shows some trace of inherited cultivation in the criticisms on his 
neighbours which he keeps to himself; and even so highly- 
cultivated a man as Carlyle, perhaps, exhibits the lack of that 
influence, in remarks which would seem to us less ill-natured, 
if we remembered his peasant blood. 

Now, Science, whatever else it may enforce, certainly drops 
the literary discipline of reticence. It concerns that about which 
the more facts are known the nearer we get to the truth, in 
which it is specially important not to neglect the trivial and the 
imperfect, and in which the misleading cannot be said to exist. 
A study of which this is true manifestly encourages all expres- 
sion. Not that it is satisfied with expression. A man of 
Science is very far from accepting language as an adequate 
vehicle for his study; he would say, indeed, that those 
who know it only through the medium of language, do 
not know it at all. But still he would allow that the more 
fully the truth of science is put into words the better. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the less fully the truth of 
literature is put into words the better. Of poetry this is 
eminently true, and it is in poetry that we see this opposition 
at its height. You may agree or disagree with a scientific 
writer, but if two persons of average intellect, after reading him 





attentively, differ as to his meaning, he must have expressed 
himself badly. But poetry guarded against any varying in- 
terpretation by different minds would cease to be poetry. We 
sometimes see the divergent ideals exhibited in the development 
of a single mind. As time goes on, a man of science is apt to 
be dissatisfied with all expression that rather suggests than 
exhausts its subject-matter. He is surprised at his own loss of 
literary taste. Heturns back to the poems scored by pencil- 
marks of his youth, and wonders to tind their charm is fled, 
and that he even fails to “understand” them, as he calls it, 
which, in his sense, is what nobody does. His attention has 
grown rusty in a certain posture, and he cannot change its 
focus. He is expecting to carry away from incomplete 
expression the same kind of intellectual satisfaction that he 
habitually gains from complete expression. He is looking for 
the accuracy of science where that kind of accuracy is 
incompatible with the truth of poetry. And biography in 
this respect should approach poetry. All narrative that 
seeks to unfold character has a double principle of rejection, 
both halves of which are unknown to science. It rejects what- 
ever is trivial, and then, again, it rejects whatever is misleading. 
Do not tell us your hero’s favcurite dish ; do not describe at any 
length his bodily ailments ; do not dwell on his personal appear- 
ance. And further, do not tell us of some inexplicable lapse from 
the kindness, the honour, or the purity which aljost invariably 
distinguished him. Not because you will hurt the feelings of his 
children, not because you will impair the loyalty of his disciples 
—these are not motives that should weigh with a biographer 
—but because you are not, in so doing, helping us to 
know him. In his life this strange exception was probably the 
result of some combination of circumstances hopelessly beyond 
our recovery, and hopelessly bewildering to our attention 
if it could be recovered. In our mind it would, from its 
very strangeness, be the chief thing we should remember 
about him. Now, in any scientific account, the eaceptional 
is exactly what it would be most important to record. To 
mention the fact that a man of genius and virtue was once 
found drunk would be the same kind of mistake as to conceal the 
fact that a highly respectable comet failed to keep its appoint- 
ment. Science founded a theory of the Universe on the excep- 
tion. Literature would find it a mere source of confusion. 
Where Literature is silent, Science becomes emphatic. 

This principle is essential to literature, but is not confined to 
it. That person is wonderfully fortunate who has not learned 
by actual experience that the most accurately recorded fact on 
his lips may become the most hopelessly false theory in his 
hearers’ ears. “I'he public,” it is true, does not distort true fact 
into false theory quite so much as an individual does, and not 
quite in the same way. But human character, and the events 
which unfold and result from it, are never adapted to complete 
expression, in the same way that all other events are. 
“ Action,” says the great writer whose works preach the lesson 
as forcibly as his biography exhibits the danger of neglecting 
it, “ action is solid, narrative is linear.’ Carlyle’s weighty sen- 
tences are almost sufliciently numerous to win oblivion for his 
unwise utterances; but among them all, and indeed in all litera- 
ture, we hardly know a warning so pregnant with truth for all 
time as that implied in those words. 

For all time, but especially for our own. We have been taught 
to neglect it by the tendency of general thought and political 
change, by the temptation of a cheap stimulus to attention, and 
lastly, by the teaching of a great genius. The narratives which 
have combined the interest of dramatic creation and eloquent 
preaching, the works which have been cited from the pulpit and 
hailed as a new Bible by those who wished to discard the old, 
have been modelled more and more on the new reverence for 
physical science. The change is strikingly apparent when we 
compare George Eliot with George Sand; and one character— 
which we cannot help fancying that the great Englishwoman 
took from the great Frenchwoman, and in which, therefore, we 
can compare the two methods of treatment—brings it out very 
strikingly. Tito Melema, as the incarnate principle of the 
Renaissance, is the creation of George Eliot; but as the faith- 
less, frivolous, luxury-loving admirer of Romola, he reminds us 
of Angiolo, the Venetian singer, who has a similar relation 
towards Consuelo. But we know Tito as a patientin a hospital ; 
Angiolo as a personage ina drama. We follow the downfall 
of the perfidious Greek with the interest with which we study a 
remarkable case in pathology; while the perfidious Venetian 
is known to us as a passing acquaiutance is, and leaves us with- 
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out any feeling that we have before us the complete analysis of | account of the greatness of a military nation, which that nation 
his condition. We know him, that is, from a literary, not a | finds itself obliged to study as the best source of accurate in. 


scientific, point of view. 
“Well,” it may be objected, “ that so far as it goes, is all on 


the side of the scientific ideal of fiction, for George Eliot’s crea- | 
ream | 
tion is a more powerful one than George Sand’s.” To the | 


countrymen of George Eliot, and at the very time of publication, 
it certainly is. Beyond this limit of time and space we doubt. 


We have a profound faith in the conservative influence of pure | 


literature, and some distrust of instantaneous impressiveness. 
‘The contrast seems to us forcibly exhibited in the earlier and later 
style of George Eliot herself. “Adam Bede” was a study of 
moral aspects, not an analysis of moral conditions; and it 
had not so large an andience as its successors had; perhaps it 
was not read with the same keen interest as they were, for the 
author’s power of description and creation remained undimmed, 
and to these attractions was afterwards added that of a kind of 
mental stimulus peculiarly flattering to the ordinary intellect. 
The readers of “Daniel Deronda” breathed an atmosphere 
impregnated with the problems which that fiction presented in a 
solid form ; they were prepared to recognise them by innumerable 
hints and allusions; they could not take up a magazine, and 
hardly a newspaper, without being reminded that these were the 
issues disputed between thinkers; and when they found these 
problems, which to a certain extent were familiar, apparently 
settled in an interesting fiction, the fiction, without losing its 
own peculiar interest, gained that of philosophy. All this 
is true only for a generation. We cannot point to any romance 
of the past as prefiguring what “ Daniel Deronda” and 
** Middlemarch” may be for the readers of the twentieth cen- 
tury, because the ideal on which they are moulded is entirely 
new. But we may safely predict that when George Eliot’s pro- 
ductions come to be read by our grandchildren, her readers will 
turn most eagerly to those which enter on ground where 
expression is confesselly incomplete always, rather than to 
those which change of time can rob of a completeness apparently 
attempted by their author. Nothing exhaustive, we firmly 
believe, can ever be pereunial. 

It may be objected that when we have settled how much 
detail a writer of fiction had better invent, that does not help to 
decide how much fact a biographer had better reveal. The 
objection, however plausible it sound, is a part of the very 
heresy against which our whole polemic is directed. he aim 
of Biography is to reveal a character. The character is not to 
be invented. But the biographer should feel his task just as 
much one of selection as the writer of fiction does. Only very 
rarely will he reveal the character he seeks to reveal by tell- 
ing everything he knows. ‘The most popular biography in the 
language is an example of just such a fortunate chance as this: 
Boswell could not have painted a character that needed selective 
treatment; Johnson could not have been so vividly known to 
us by any one who had aimed at selective treatment. Another 
popular biography—Stanley’s * Life of Arnold ’’—seems to us to 
have carried the principle of selection too far, and to lose interest 
with its lack of shadow. But the most erroneous specimens of the 
kind of biography which embody the aim of revealing a character 
as a different endeavour from that of describing a thing, seem 
tous to do more ultimately to further true views of mankind 
than the most elaborate attempts which ignore this difference, 
and suppose that what the biographer has to do is to empty 
his wallet of information. The biographer who forgets his 
kindred to the poet, aud enters into partnership with the 
student of physiology, starts from an assumption more false 
than any that could be put into a narrative form. Only he 
who creates can fuily reveal, and he who remembers that truth 


~~ will reveal least inadequately. 


’ Whe case in which the scientific ideal is least hurtful to 
literature is one in which the exception proves the rule, for as 
memory is a bridge between the regions of sense and imagina- 
tion, so is history between those of science and literature. 
Here, sno’ doubt, the two ideals must blend. And yet so 
intimat®eso.indissoluble is the connection between the trath 
Man life, and that selective feeling which belongs to 
rary spirit, that even here it seems to us the 
muse of history. deseends from her pedestal when she 
would approach closely to science; nor should we desire-a 
better illustration of this truth than the two historic works of 
the great man from whose biography we took our start. The 
history written in his youth is an original and vivid picture 
of human life; the history written in his age is an exhaustive 





| formation, and we feel no more doubt as to which of these works 
will be best known to posterity, than we do as to its verdict on 
the contrast between the purport of his teaching and the dis. 
closures of his biography. 





LIFE ON “A STRAW A-DAY.” 

POOR lad, apparently of the humbler clerk class, killed 
himself a fortnight ago in London, from dread of poverty, 

He was not starving, and had no especial suffering; but he was 
out of work, foresaw a term of privation, and could not bring 
himself to face it. Courage had gone out of him, and its equiva- 
lent, resignation, had not come. He blamed nobody but himself, 
and himself only for weakness ; but wrote quietly to his friends 
that he had miscalculated his strength, that he found himself 
unable to face “hardship” and privation, and so made a sum- 
mary end. It was a melancholy case, the lad, to all appear. 
ance, having needed human sympathy more than direct aid; 
but it makes us wonder whether, with the increase of education, 
there is not an increase of softness among the young, which is 
not altogether healthy. Society is so vast and so various, that 
it is difficult to know accurately; but it seems to us this is the 
case, more especially in England. The East wind, or something 
else, still keeps the Scotch hard; and an American may always 
die President. The English young of to-day are better and 
better educated, and more lovable than they were, and indefi- 
nitely more reasonable ; but they shrink from privation in a new 
way, as if it offended some instinct in them. A hundred years 
ago, if literature and family legend may be trusted, it was the 
commonest thing for a half-educated lad to come up to town, 
with a suit of clothes and a couple of pounds in silver, resolved 
to fight his way through the world, and to live for a year or 
two on “the barest necessaries;” but we hear of few or none 
who do it now. The lads are as bold as ever and as full of 
personal vigour, and: decidedly less tempted by drink and vice ; 
but they are softer, they realise facts more accurately, they 
have cbserved life more closely ; and the notion of lying on bare 
boards, or going without regular meals, or wearing a shirt for a 
week, or “camping” in any way, is not so much painful as 
disgusting to them. They think if they do such things they 
will feel as if they had lost their grade, or were in some way out- 
east, or were like convicts in a prison. They will not risk such 
contingencies even for a year; and if they are compelled to face 
them, prefer the Colonies or America, or even South America, 
apparently because they know less about those regions. They 
will face anything, except dry bread and a garret. What 
is the precise thing that has happened to them to cause that 
change? Some say itis the alteration in manners, but there 
has been no alteration in manners which renders it more un- 
pleasant to live poorly; rather the alteration has been the other 
way. The grades of society have drawn closer in external 
appearance, and it is far easier to be lost in London. People 
are far less affected, and confess to poverty far more readily. 
t is not, we suspect, more difficult to obtain work, if you will 
take anything, and be satisfied with little; and the variety of 
ecupations has admittedly increased. Others say that there is 
a positive increase in the necessity for expenditure, and that a 
poor lad, if educated at all, actually cannot live on the money 
which would, under the same circumstances, have maintained his 
grandfather. That is a final statement, if it is true; so let us 
look at that a little. Has the necessity for expenditure 
increased ? House-rent has, and the cost of meat, and the 
price of milk, and the demand for washing,—the latter, indeed, 
having become a serious perplexity to the educated poor; but 
everything else is much cheaper. Prima fucie,a strong lad, 
determined to encounter any hardship rather than spend what 
he has not got, and to be content with mere necessaries, ought 
to be able t> live in London on, say, 10s. a week, for the work- 
| ing poor man often does it, and the half-skilled labourer main- 
| tains on 15s. a wife and family. There are hundreds of German 
' clerks who do it for a time successfully, and hundreds of Scotch 
students in the Universities of their own land who do not 
spend l5s., paying their fees besides; and the difference 
in prices between Scotland and England is, except in the 
' matter of rent, not much. Yet it may be taken as certain 
that the English student lad will not do it, and that he will 
quite honestly believe the proposal, if seriously made to him, 
| an impossibility. The truth is, it is one, except upon con- 
| ditions which have come to be regarded as outside discussion. 
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| 
We suppose, if Chatterton reappeared in London with 12s. a | 
week, he could keep himself alive and healthy. He would have, 
if he bought a bed, table, and chair, to give 5s. a week for his | | 
garret, a fire on cold evenings, and a light ; to give up the thought | 
of dinner and almost resign meat, to patch his clothes shame- 
lessly, and to wear workmen’s boots, flannel-shirts, and shabby 
hats; but if he did these things, he could get a sufficiency of | 
food and clothes for that money. He would not feel joy in | 
living, far less the “pride of life” in Kingsley’s sense of 
that disputed phrase; but he would keep alive. He would 
suffer in a great many ways, particularly in winter, and would | t 
imperatively need a constitution; but that being granted, he | 
could live, which is all, we take it, that the lads of the last | 


| —a weakness, in fact, of lung, or throat, 


| grants will never 


century, with all their pluck and endurance, managed to eifect. 
We can vouch personally for the fact that just forty years ago | 
an Irish medical student in London, who died recently a fairly | 


rich man, did do precisely the things we have described, living 


fortwo years, as he described it, on bread, potatoes, and herrings, | 


till he had finished his reading, and spending in that period less 
than sixty pounds. Indeed, that it is to be done is self-evident, 
or our streets would be flooded with able-bodied beggars; but 
the educated or half-educated seem no longer able to do it. We 
do not mean that they affect inability, but that they actually 
cannot, something caus gone out of them which made such a 
resolutely penurious life They know it themselves, 
and say they would sar encounter any misery, or bear any 
monotony of life, or forfeit any chances, than make the experi- 
ment for a year. A pound a week is their lowest theory of 
* maintenance in bare necessaries ;’ and a hundred a year the 
gmallest sum upon which, if they are to keep themselves, “ they 
can remain civilised beings.” They al rather lounge at 
home, discontented and wretched, than launch themselves into 
the sea ona plank. ‘The boat may be small, but it must be a 
boat, and carefully caulked; aud they know, as their pre- 
decessors did not, when it is caulked, and where it will let in the 
water. 


possible. 


this change is, no doubt, due to a change which, we 
think, all experienced men will agree, has occurred in the inner 
nature of the average lad. Whether he sees life more truly, 
and, therefore, is more familiar with its difficulties; whether he 
has grown, unconsciously, more accustomed to weigh himself; 
or whether he has caught—as Mrs. 0 
a habit that is in the air of being reasonable even against him- 
self, a kind of conceit, it is certain, has gone out of him. There 
is plenty left, and of varied kinds ; be ut the conceit of ability to 
conquer the world is gone away. The kind of lad whom even 
middle-aged men remember, who seemed silly with hope, who 
had not dreamed that London could be “ stony-hearted,” who 
only wanted to be free and he would succeed directly, to whom 
a suggestion of failure appeared an insult, and who was in his 
own eyes king of circumstances; w 
ask for a mastership at 
book to a publisher, in full certainty of 
who would take the train to Liverpool, without 
and only thirty shillings, meaning to 
back rich—which he did, by the way, after 
fight—is as extinct as the Jodo. The modern lad has a half- 
humorous, half-pathetic idea that he 
much, that he hal much better get into a groove, that a salary 
will be for him than an pening,” and that he will 
require a good many helping-hands. He says it, too, with the 
new frankness of our day, which is so pleasing, but has not 
much grit in it, and lays out his life upon the basis that he is 
very hike the average, and shall not take any fort by storm. He 
is most reasonable; so reasonable that the perplexed father, or 
guardian, or tutor—who remembers other lads of an ditin 
generation—looks at him bewildered, with a half-inclination to 
admire his sense, and a quarter of an inclination to damn him 
fora milksop. ‘The boy of to-day is but he has 
lost something besides that queer motive-power, which the world 
has agreed to denounce, and which the individual feels the 
want of every day,—he has lost stoicism. ‘The atmosphere 
has lifted, to the joy of all people who judge like Mrs. Men- 
wick Miller, and possibly to the happiness of mankind; 
but the bodies formerly pressed by it have, in the change, lost 
much of their hardness. Their owners not only shrink more 
from the-cold dir, but the cold air nips them more. 
is more to them, wearies and worries them more, takes more 
positive strength out of their faculties and powers of thought. 
They suffer in it like some Indians in frost, not from any fault 
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or want, but from a liability entirely beyond their own control, 
or nervous centres. 
| They are not themselves in penury ; and either simply fail and 
are miserable and useless till, perhaps, extrication comes, or 


| succumb to the fatal temptation to get into themselves by 


drinking ; or, like the unhappy lad we have mentioned, give up 
altogether, and either try a new country or die miserable deaths. 
There is plenty to hope for in the new generation, but it lacks 
the old strength to dominate circumstances; and as the battle 
with them never ends, will, in each contest, lose more men than 
the previous generations did. Old colonists say the new immi- 
do what the old did; and, though the new 
immigrants only smile to see that old age, even at the Antipodes, 
looks back with regret, there is more truth in the saying than 
they think. The new men may even do best; but they will - 
conguer the earth, and the malaria, and the natives in the sam 
cheerfully strenuous way. 
MADAME JANE HADING AT THE ROYALTY 
‘ HEATRE. 
é EH MAITRE DE FORGES” isa poor production, not only 
_4 when compared with the plays that have been produced by 

the leading French dramatists of later years, but in comparison 
with the novel on which it is founded. But the p'ot of that 
novel has been so often told in England of late that we need not 
here repeat it. The interest of the performance at the Royalty 
depends wholly on the new actress. 

The curiosity and interest with which Madame Jane Hading’s 
performance of the véle of Claire de Beaulieu was looked for 
are amply justified. This lady is really and truly a 
rising star, and not merely a rising reputation. Firstly, she 
possesses genius,—the one irradiating, enchanting gift; the 
spark that kindles electrical sy mpathy | between herself and her 
audience. We can coldly criticise the play, the situations, and 
the characters; but there is no cold criticism for the woman 
who is Claire de Beaulien,—beautiful, without one trace of the 
meretricious and mannered attraction of the actress in her pale, 
serious, pathetic face; finely- 
formed figure, and especially noble 
whether walking, standing in some 


graceful, with the ease of a 
well-shaped arms; of a 
sitting, or 
pose of striking expressiveness, whether of grandeur or emotion; 
fall of that greé : charm—distinction. She rescues the char- 
acter of Claire by her perfect rendering of the pride, the 
pique, the impulse, the impatience that make the wounded girl 
take the step she does take; and she makes a situation, which 
a shade less perfect, might have been re- 
pulsive, highly dramatic aud deeply interesting. 
lightful;, its js ious tones have no artiticial sweetness; it is natural 
and touching ; and she never offends the ear by the unpleasant 
clipping of words that the other actors practise. 

Occasionally, Madame Jane Hading’s 
there is a rush the advance 


carriage, and, 





were her acting 
y dr 


TLer voice is de- 


are too 
might be more 


movements 


abrupt; when 


gradual; but although this gives some exaggeration, it 
is never ungraceful; from beginning to end her perform- 
ance alfords unmixed pleasure. In the seene before 
the duel,—when her husband, who has just learned that 


his heart’s desire is accomplished, that his  stranger-wife 
loves him, tears himself from her grasp, to go and meet, it may 
be, his death; and struggles back 
to conscious life, then moves 
blind, and wakes to the full know le dge of is passing,— 
she is truly grand. So fine is this performance, that 
it seems almost impertinent and trivial to remark that the 
actress is dressed with equal taste and ricliness; her costumes 
fall into harmony with her acting; but that we do not think 


Y aMn) } a] 
she, leaning acainst the wall, 
} 
I 


what 


about them, which can rarely be said of any player. Madame 
Jane Hading possesses equal strength and refinement; she 


charms by her unaffected, melancholy grace; she carries us 
away with tbe torrent of her terror, her anguish, her self- 
reproach, and her too-late love for the strong audyge +man 

vhom she sacrificed to her pride and nidiine She isga great 
actress, and she will be greater, for she is a genius} and Sseme- 
thing about her conveys the idea that, she is free from the 
familiar-demon of the actor,—-sclt-coneeit, She ig. said to copy 
Madame Dernhardt. If it be so a all, it is only in a few 
mannerisms that she will scon _— lon for a manner altogether 
her own; there is no actress of w —_ as a matter of fact, 
Mudame Jane Hading reminds us ay ‘hose who have studied 
her closely, and who admire her acting a the vdle of Claire 
de Beaulieu, will look with interest for her Frou-Frou, remem- 
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bering what Désclée did with that most poetical of characters. 
There has been but one Désclée; and, despite the genius, the 
power, the beauty, and the charm which Madame Jane Hading 
possesses, she is not to be compared with that short-lived 
wonder of our time, that “ comet of a season,” whose brillianey 
is never to be forgotten, and can hardly be ever surpassed. But it 
is neither fair to the new-risen star, nor wise as regards ourselves, 
to suggest any such comparison. M. Damala as Philippe 
Derblay is quite satisfactory, although one feels that he might 
not answer to greaterdemands. He is a careful, polished actor, 
with all the characteristics which we regard as essentially 
French; and in this ré/e he is manly, generous, strong, and 
resolute,—all he should be, in fact. For the inevitable false 
sentimentalities—the posing with his sister Suzanne, an insuffer- 
able ingénue of the most conventional type (acted by a prettily- 
dressed wooden doll), the bits of tinsel about the poor; the 
“ petite pridre ” that the sister, who must be an idiot if she does 
not know that he is going to fight a duel, is to say for him in 
the church, and so on—not the actor, but the author, is to 
blame. M. Damala makes them as bearable as they can be 
made. The other actors are not remarkable; but the pleasure 
of the audience in such a performance as that of Madame Jane 
Hading, supported by M. Damala, is not marred, as even their 
acting might be, by glaring defects in the cast of the piece. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SSeS 
CO-OPERATION AND COMPETITION. 
[To tue Epiror or tue ** Spectator,’ ] 

Srr.—In a friendly notice last month of a speech of mine to the 
Co-operative Union at Manchester, you say you “ would like to 
discuss with me whether competition should be excluded from 
the principles of trade as a non-Christian principle;” and 
further on you add, ‘Co-operation will lose all its briskness 
unless Co-operative Societies heartily compete with each other,” 
and express a wish that I “ wou'd confine my denunciations to 
cruel competition and illusory cheapness.” In passing, [just wish 
to say very plainly once more that I do denounce competition 
in trade as broadly as the words of the speech you were criti- 
cising indicated. More than thirty years anxious watching has 
convinced me that all competition in trade has an irresistible 
tendency to become cruel, and all cheapness gained through 
competition illusory. This, however, by the way ; my object in 
writing to-day is not to discuss, but just to send you a short 
notice of a New Year’s Day Co-operative gathering, in the hope 
that the story may induce you to reconsider your desire to see 
co-operative societies ‘heartily competing with each other.” 
Unhappily, those of the upper and middle classes are already 
moving with light hearts along this tempting road. 

But now to my tale. You wre no doubt aware that there is a 
large shoe manufactory at Leicester founded by and belonging 
to the English Wholesale Society, or, in other words, to all the 
co-operative societies in union in England and Wales. This 
factory was started in 1875, when the English Wholesale 
Society was nine years old, and was doing a yearly business of 
£1,153,132. The Scottish Wholesale Society, which was 
founded in 1868 on the model of the English Society, has 
for the last twelve years dealt with the English Society for its 
shoes, and in the last few years has become its largest customer, 
taking one-tenth of the whole output of the shoe manufactory 
at Leicester. The Scottish Wholesale Society—either from 
native caution, or from the severe lesson taught them by the 
failure of their experiment in the Glasgow Ironworks, which 
brought them to the verge of ruin in 187-4—hesitated until last 
year before trying another experiment in production. In 1884, 
however, when their sales amounted to €1,300,330, they resolved 
to follow in the steps of the English Society and to start a shoe- 
factory of their own. They did net, however, happen to have a 
shoemaker on their committee, and their first great difficulty 
was to get trustworthy advice as to the kind of premises that 
were needed. “ Every source of information,” Mr. Maxwell, 
their chairman, says in his speech on New Year's Day, “ was 
closed against us in Scotland. We had nowhere to turn to but 
to England, and we could not have turned to better friends.” In 
short, the British Wholesale Society met them with the greatest 
cordiality, gave them all the information they needed, instructed 
their manager at Leicester to show them everything there, and 
sent him to Glasgow to help in preparing the plans for the new 
building. The result has been the factory in the Paisley Road, 





which was opened on New Year’s Day, having cost upwards of 
£7,000, and as to which the chairman could say, “Everything 
that money could procure has found a place in this factory, and 
I have it on competent authority, that we have now one of the 
best, if not the best boot-and-shoe factory in Scotland.” In 
moving a vote of thanks to their English brethren, he added, 
“All this has been done with the full knowledge that the 
moment we started business for ourselves we ceased to be their 
best customer at Leicester. ... . . It is with the greatest plea- 
sure that I now declare this factory open, and I hope you will 
give it your entire support. I have only to ask that God will 
give his blessing to this and every other work that has for its 
object the uplifting of the masses of society.” I could not resist 
quoting these last words to emphasize the highest side of the move. 
ment ; and at the risk of making this letter too long, mustadda 
few sentences from the responses of the English deputation. Mr, 
Lord, of the English Wholesale Committee, said :—* On behalf 
of the English Wholesale I wish you God-speed in your work, 
We are sorry to lose you as customers, and shall have to work 
the harder for it with our English friends.” My. Hines, of 
Ipswich, the chairman of the Southern Section of the English 
Union :—“ There is one thing that has struck me in our Co-opera- 
tive movement, and that is the freemasonry there is amongst us 
from John o’ Groat’s to the Land’s End.” Mr. Vansittart Neale, 
the general secretary, repeated his lesson :—“ Not only look to your 
shoes, but look to your shoemakers, until you can say that every 
shoemaker in this factory is in a position he never could have 
attained in any ordinary workshop.” And Mr. Dadley, the 
manager of the Leicester works :—‘‘ Remember that our chief 
difficulty is in supplying cheap goods. At Leicester we never 
have a complaint about our best goods, and our medium goods 
give satisfaction. All our trouble comes from making the 
lowest-priced goods demanded by the English Co-operators.” 

I own, Sir, that I am proud of this spirit, and believe it 
will give higher results in all ways than “ hearty competition ” 
between the English and Scottish Wholesale Societies. Nor, to 
judge from past experience, can I see why in a few years every 
pair of shoes for working folk in England and Scotland should 
not be supplied by the two wholesale societies and their affiliated 
factories without any competition whatever. The customers— 
all, be it remembered, members themselves of societies composing 
the Union—will take good care that their representatives in the 
wholesale factories do not give them bad or dear boots and shoes, 
I will only add one sentence from the speech of the chairman of 
the quarterly meeting, held on the same day :—‘* What do we 
find at the present moment in Scotland, in the midst of this 
depression of trade and enforced idleness? We find, generally, 
the co-operative societies of the country growiug richer every 
day, and more powerful in their work for doing good.” I can 
vouch that this experience is that of England also.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Tuos. HuGuts. 


TITLES 1N PARLIAMENT. 

To THE Epitor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sin,—I have been reading your remarks about “ The hon. 
Member for the eighth district of Essex’ and other speculatious 
about the change of appellations necessary for Members of the 
House of Commons. I fear that to persons inside the walls of 
Parliament the plain and obvious suggestion I have to make 
will savour of profanity; but to persons outside it appears law- 
ful to hope that Members of Parliament may, in speaking of 
and to one another, act like other people, and call one another 
by their names. 

How much time may be saved inside the House by this 
avoidance of circumlocution I cannot estimate. But to those 
who read debates, probably to reporters also, it would bring a 
great saving of trouble and vexation, and a decided increase of 
knowledge. 

In reading the debates of the Peers, it is almost impossible to 
tell who is being praised or blamed or supported or refuted 
under the title of ‘‘The Noble Ear!.” Even if the speaker or 
the reporter is more specific, and says,— The noble Earl who 
spoke second in this debate,” it requires some research to find 
out who he is. Now if that noble Earl were spoken of as Ear! 
Cairns, or the Earl of Derby, nobody would be injured and many 
would be benefited. 

In the House of Commons things are not quite so bad, because 
the Member spoken of can be, and often is, described by his 
constituency. But even so, it is not everybody who can 
remember who is the junior Member for X, nor every- 
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body who has a “ Parliamentary Companion” at hand. And 
often the constituency is omitted; often “my hon. friend on my 
right” is all the description one gets. A few weeks ago I was 
reading a speech which I wanted particularly to understand, 
and through half a column or more I was puzzled by references 
to “the Right Hon. gentleman in front of me.” From certain 
allusions, I conjectured that the Member spoken of was Mr. 
Brigkt. If he had been called Mr. Bright, he would not have 
been hurt any more than he is hurt by my calling him Mr. 
Bright now; while trouble would have been saved to the 
Speaker, to the reporter, to me, and probably to scores of other 
persons. 

The only reason I ever heard assigned for the practice in 
vogue is that, under the circumlocutory description, it is easier 
to say hard things of an opponent without deadly offence. 
Such a belief seems to me contrary to reason and to evidence. 
Equally hard things are said in all assemblies of men in earnest 
conflict. Displays of irritation and passion are controlled by 
good rules and traditions of behaviour, and by the tact of the 
Chairman, not by a mechanical law that people shall be 
described and not named. I have belonged, and still belong, 
to assemblies where the conflict of opinion is fully as earnest as 
in the Houses of Parliament. I have never belonged to one 
where people have not called one another by their names. Yet 
T read or hear of passionate scenes within Parliament at least 
equal to those I have witnessed elsewhere. Speaking for myself, 
if I am to be called, in language direct or indirect, a fool, or an 
ignoramus, or a thief, I would as soon be so called under my 
plain patronymic of Hobhouse as under the most roundabout of 
desériptions. 


There is indeed one consideration of so awful a kind, that it 
almost paralyses my hand as I write. If names are generally 
used, what is to happen when a Member is named by the 
Speaker of the Commons? I have heard that a former Speaker: 
being asked what would be the consequences of naming a 
Member, answered, “ Heaven only knows.” I suppose that on 
this head the New Rules have, like Socrates, endeavoured to 
call knowledge down from Heaven, and to plant it in our 
Houses. But the consequences of bringing into common use 
the most tremendous weapon in the Speaker’s arsenal are yet 
to be gauged. Nevertheless, I will believe that a body which is 
dealing with constituencies by the hundred, and with electors by 
the million, may rise to the height of even this formidable pro- 
blem.—I am, Sir, &c., 


15 Bruton Street, W., January 19th. ArtrHur HosHovse. 





EDINBURGH AND MR. GOSCHEN. | 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR ”’] 


Sir,—Mr. Goschen is right to come down to Edinburgh at once. 
All through the Midlothian campaigns there has been a steady 
backwash of disaffected Liberalism; and in the heart of Mid- 
lothian it pulls against Scotland generally with a secret persist- 
ency which even Whiggism is not enough to satisfy. In the 
Scottish Liberal Association the other day, the executive threw 
every obstacle in the way of the meeting passing their resolu- 
tion—which was at last carried unanimously—that Scotland 
wants advanced Liberal measures in the new Parliament. And 
now has come in a newelement. A great deal of nice calculation 
seems to show that no one of the four divisions of Edinburgh is 
at all likely to return a Conservative, however distinguished. 
But every Edinburgh Tory will vote for Mr. Goschen. And 
every Edinburgh Liberal will be charmed to hear him, especially 
if he reasons on public matters with the pliant power which 
distinguished his last address in the Northern Metropolis. His 
meeting next week is sure, therefore, to be a success. Whether 
his candidature is likely to be a success, or whether he is likely 
to persist in it at all to the close of the year, is another question. 
Some things—e.g., the inappropriatencss of the ward or district 
of the city, a small number of whose inhabitants have invited 
him—throw doubts on the seriousness of the proposal. But it 
all depends on one thing,—whether Edinburgh cherishes the 
ambition of representing Scotland at the next general election. 
There are local Edinburgh men already in the field, who will be 
sufficiently in sympathy with the new and old constituencies, 
But it is men of the mark and eminence of Mr. Goschen whom 
Edinburgh ought to have, and by whom the city would be 
known, no matter who its other representatives were. No one 
doubts that Edinburgh, and in particular the region of Edin- 





burgh for which Mr. Goschen is invited to stand, are strongly 
“advanced Liberal,” and that if he were returned he would 
hold the precarious position of representing the minority of a 
minority. Yet even so, if he were returned, we should honour 
him and be proud of him. But is there no chance of some one 
coming forward who would be sure of being enthusiastically 
returned, and of keeping the seat so gained, and of representing 
the “constituencies of Scotland,” not this year only, but in 
their plans for a glowing future? Perhaps not.—I am, 
PREPARED FOR EITHER. 





CULTURE AND THE NEW ELECTORATE. 


(To rum EpiTor or THE “ Srgcrartor.” | 


Srr,— Your interesting article on “The Educated Classes and 
the New Suffrage” suggests the thought that it would be a 
valuable contribution to political literature if some one would 
prepare a list of the men distinguished for culture now 
sitting in Parliament, or who have sat since 1832, with the 
names of the constituencies which they have represented. Such 
a list would, I believe, confirm your view, that the Democracy is 
not antagonistic to culture. Among men who have won dis- 
tinction in some branch of literature, or in connection with edu- 
cation, and who have sat for large urban constituencies (all, 
with the exception of the City of London, of more or less demo- 
cratic proclivities), the names occur to one of Lord John Russell, 
Grote, Macaulay, Professors Fawcett, Bryce, Thorold Rogers, 
and Stuart, J. S. Mill, Sir C. Dilke, Layard, Roebuck, Forster, 
Baines, Miall, Mundella, Molesworth, Cobbett, John Morley, 
Labouchere, and H. Richard. I venture a confident opinion 
that no such roll could be produced by the medium-sized 
boroughs, small boroughs, counties, or Universities; and the 
above list could, no doubt, be indefinitely extended. That the 
Democracy is opposed to culture is a statement frequently heard 
from the lips of our opponents, which rests on very slender 
foundations.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Savile Olub, January 12th. ALERED W. BENNETT. 





THE FATE OF MINORITIES, 


[To ram Kp1Tor ov tus “ Spxctaror,’’| 
Srr,—As a constant reader of your able paper for the past six 
years, will you kindly permit me to express my surprise that so 
astute a controversialist as Sir C. Gavan Duffy should have 
descended from his argument, to warn yourself, and conse- 
quently those that agree with you, of the deluge which will 
descend upon their heads, and the impotence with which they 
will strive to keep them above the morbid torrent of over- 
represented Democracy. The county in which I live is just the 
one to repudiate such ideas. We have an excellent minority 
Member ; but to us Liberals he seems always under a cloud,— 
his solid Liberalism (not Radicalism) does not at present repre- 
sent us in its true light. But, with the advent of the single 
seats, the Liberals of Herts will certainly hope to have a Member 
representing them in a fuller degree. It will be their fault if Mr. 
Cowper is not returned for the most populous of these divisions; 
and even if the Tories, by their feudal weight, should gain, say, 
two out of the four seats, still there would be taken away the 
minority stigma which I have said seems to hang like a cloud 
over us. It would be better to lose all the seats than to have 
that left ; and I make bold to say that is the feeling that should 
actuate those who wish to have something to fight for, not to 
be “second or third best,” as you aptly put it, but if in a 
minority, to work so that the majority shall understand your 
principles and respect them. As to the Spectator sinking 
beneath its own utterances, I can remember that it gave its 
cordial assent to the single-Member system long before the 
present scheme was produced. I am sorry I cannot refer to 
the exact number, as I always post my copy to some friends 
in North Wales; but I am sure that had there been 
anything to retract, that it would have been done before. 
As it is, allow me to ask you, Sir, to urge, with the 
Daily News, the advisability of some change in the Metro- 
politan scheme. It now stands a confused bungle of parishes 
and interests; and you can consistently aid the thoughtful 
minority (I had written majority) in eliminating the good from 
the bad, so that in the Metropolis, where the minority-principle 
is most in danger, we may have a really just and right repre- 
sentation of the people.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. E. Hewrer. 
3 The Croft, Barnet Common, January 12th. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER AND THE 
CHURCH. 
{To tHe Eprror or THE “SpEcTatTor.”] 
Sirn,—If “B.’s” verses, entitled “Hodge and a Liberationist,” 
are not written satirically, the author must be singularly un- 
versed in what has really been the state of Hodge’s mind for 
some time past. The very parishes where most has been done 
for the poor in the way of attentions during sickness, school- 


- feasts, &c., are those which will yield the thickest crop of 


Liberationists. And why? Because the country clergy, with 
honourable exceptions, have never done anything to win for 
Hodge his right place in the political sphere. One instance of 
wrongheadedness in this direction I heard a few days ago. In 
a village reading-room, liberally supported by the parson, and 
costing the labourers next to nothing per annum, you might 
look in vain for an Advanced Liberal newspaper. The labourers 
naturally wished to read both sides of political questions, and 
asked the clergyman to provide any Liberal paper he might 
choose. He declined, and the labourers instantly clubbed 
together, and took in the most Radical print they could find. 
Then as to the support of religion, fees, &c. Hodge is as in- 
different to the maintenance of public worship as his town 
brethren in Bethnal Green. He has no voice in any single thing 
connected with Church affairs; and if his sense of religion 
survives the chilling influence of such isolation, or becomes 
quickened by any means, you will find him in the wayside 
chapel, where he stands a chance of being heard, at least on 
questions of management, selection of pastor, &c. Speaking 
generally, there is scarcely any point of social and political life on 
which the country clergy have, as a whole, taken the side of 
Hodge and his friends. Allotment-grounds may be quoted 
against me; but in the one case of which I know something, 
the man who secured allotment for the labourers in lieu of 
“common” rights was not the parson, but a parson-baiting 
squire. The clergy need more courage, more of the Baptist’s 
spirit, and less reliance upon “personal” influence. Let them 
follow the lead of the Archbishop of Canterbury in politics and 
the Bishop of Bedford in social and domestic questions, and 
there is yet time for repentance ; but if the old habits are main- 
tained, they will find when Church questions come to the front 
that Hodge will ignore the sick benefits and school-feasting, and 
cast in his lot with those whose teaching tends to make him a 
citizen, with a voice in the affairs of religion and government. 
I have never yet seen any allusion to the gradual education in 
politics carried on through the correspondence of villagers with 
their friends who have gone to the States. Hodge does not 
know the seamy side of American politics; but he has heard a 
great deal, from those whom he knows he can trust, of how 
things are managed generally over the water, and he has, there- 
fore, a standard of comparison which he has not failed to use.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., A. T. F. 

[We suspect our correspondent, excellent as is his practical 
advice, generalises much too hastily from a limited experience. 
We should think it likely that the agricultural labourers, like 
other classes, will vote in one way in one county, and in another 
way in another.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE PROPOSED EXAMINATION STATUTE AT 
OXFORD. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPrcTaTor.’’ | 
Sir,—Will you allow me to appeal, through your columns, to 
Members of Convocation, and to beg them to forbid by their 
votes what seems to many an act of injustice? Candidates for 
Classical Honours in Moderations are now permitted to offer 
themselves for examination either in their fifth or their eighth 
term. About three-fourths of their number choose the longer 
period. The shorter is supposed to suit only the more brilliant 
scholars among them. It is proposed to practically refuse this 
choice to students who begin their residence with the present 
academical year. They will be compelled to present themselves 
in their fifth term, z.e., in November next, or to submit to a new 
system of examination, which is to come into force in March, 
1886. This compulsion it is proposed to exercise by a declaratory 
statute which Convocation is to be asked to pass on Tuesday 
next. At present, the Examination Statute clearly gives the right 
of choice (so, at least, an eminent legal authority, Mr. Charles, 
Q.C., has declared). This obvious intention it is proposed to 
override by a declaratory statute, importing into the words as 
they now stand a meaning which they cannot bear. It is 
against this proposal that I appeal to Members of Convocation. 





The fair course will be to have two examinations in the first 
half-year of 1886, one under the old, the other under the new 
system. This would be strictly in accordance with precedent, 
it might be done with very little trouble, and it would avoid 
what may be a cruel injustice and injury to many meritorious 
students. The voting takes place on Tuesday, the 27th inst., 
at 2 p.m.—I an, Sir, &c., ALFRED CuurcH, 

Moderator in Classical Honours, 1881-2, 


University College, London. 


IRISH FARMING IN 1884. 
(To THE EpiToR or THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—Badly as the agriculturalist has fared in Ireland for the 
last twelve months, the grazier has fared worse. Let me give 
one example of how grazing paid in 1884. In a West-Central 
pastoral county, a gentleman had a herd of cattle last May, 
for which he had not grass on his own lands. He was then 
offered £15 per head for the lot, and refused it. He took grazing 
for them at 52s. 6d. per head for six months, and sold them at 
the end of October for £14 15s. a-piece. Similar facts are to be 
met on every hand, and it is common to hear that the rule of 
loss applies to the first half of the year, as well as to the second. 
Many farmers have no return for the last twelve months’ 
feeding, and not a few are unable to realise the prices they could 
have got twelve months ago.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. R. OC. 








THE “HOLYROOD ANNUAL.” 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—My attention has just been drawn to a letter in your 
columns from Messrs. Bryce and Son, of Glasgow, respecting 
“Christmas Gleams,”’ which gives some countenance to the 
impression of the “ Holyrood Annual ” being a Christmas num- 
ber. This misunderstanding has already drawn upon the 
* Annual” some remarks upon the unsuitability of some of the 
contents for such a publication—a fact that is so patent that I 
feel anxious to be as far as possible absolved in public opinion 
from the responsibility of such injudicious selection, by it being 
made known that the “ Holyrood Annual” is not in any way 
intended for a Christmas number. I shall, therefore, feel very 
grateful to you if you can find room for this letter.—I am, 
Sir, &., Tue Epiror or tHe “ Hotyroop ANNUAL.” 








POETRY. 
RELIGIO ACADEMICI.—III. 


“Lover, He is love,” I said it, where endless smoke, as a furnace, 
Hangs o’er the Dead-sea wave, grave of Gomorrah of yore; 
There where the baletire fell, and the dark sulphureous waters 
Closing above as a pall, hid the abhorréd of God. 
“ Love, He is love,” I said it, where old Vesuvius thunders 
Still with the fire in his heart, still with the wrath on his 
brow; 
There where the gay bright cities of fair Parthenope’s girdle 
Trembled, as out of the cloud slow the great horror came 
down ; 
Trembled, and when light dawned they knew that a judgment 
had fallen. 
Two of their number were not; two of the circle had gone. 
“@one! Was it love to slay them, the gay, the bright in the 
foretime, 
When the young earth yet knew scarcely the good and 
the ill? 
Hard, where the rose twice blossoms to seek austerity’s winter ! 
Hard, to exact life’s frost there in the land of the Sun!” 
Nay, it was love, I answered. The keenest knife is the kindest, 
Where the whole body is sick, stern to dissever a limb; 
Stern, where the poison works, and the cureless, cancerous ulcer 
Threatens the life, forthwith ruthless to lop it away. 
Canaan’s profitless tribes, corrupt Assyrian greatness, 
Roman, Egyptian, Greek, rotten they perish in turn. 
City, or prince, or people, what do ye sinning against Him P 
Here on His earth, God’s work thwarting His purpose for 
man P 
Stern is the warrior’s sword when a foe is writhing beneath 
him; 
Justice is stern: but Love, love is the sternest of all, 
Love is too great for pity. A moan is heard on the mountains ;— 
Infinite dirge—one race dying is passing away. 
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Life for a moment passes: the stream is slack at the fountain : 
Earth, as a breast grown old, cannot its sources supply. 
Listless the people sit; and the womb is barren, the altar 
Cold; and a shuddering race creep to their caverns and die. 
Only a pause! Then Nature awakes, and—torrent gigantic— 
Fresh with Niagara force rushes again to the sea. 
Love is too great for pity. He loved them, e’en when he smote 
them ; 
But Love is stern. Elsewhere planted the wicked may mend. 
Mystery all! We know not. We shoot a shaft at a venture 
Into the void. Perchance there we may find it again: 
It or a something better, or something different wholly : 
Leave it to Love. With Love there we shall find it again. 
And meanwhile this faith I hold and carry about me, 
Small as a taper’s spark lighting the infinite gloom: 
What is good for the whole will be also good for the unit : 
Law is beneficent love: love is benevolent law. 
“And what of me,” he murmured, my friend with the delicate 
features, 
Over his sad, worn face flitting a shadow of scorn,— 
“ Me, to whom life is dreary, and faith is dark, and the problem 
Higher than Teneriffe’s height, wider than Africa’s sand ; 
If he but care for the many, the good of the general ant-hill, 
Not for the separate aut drawing its separate load; 
If I, a millionth, get but a millionth part of a millionth 
Fraction of love, then what—what is his blessing to me ?” 
“ B.,” Oxrorp. 








ART. 


——@~——. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—OLD MASTERS.—I. 

Tur present exhibition of Old Masters at Burlington House is 
the smallest that has yet been made at this winter season ; it is 
also, perhaps for that very reason, one of the most pleasant, if 
not the most valuable. After all, two hundred and fifty oil 
pictures are as much as any one wants to see in one of these 
short, dark days, especially when each of them is, in some way, 
a picked work. For the fact remains, all modern progress not- 
withstanding, that one learns more and gets greater pleasure 
out of even an indifferent painting of earlier times, than from 
the minute realism of to-day, or the most reckless example of the 
fashionable blottesque school, wherewith modern painters smear 
their way to “emolument and oblivion.” 

At least the old work was faithfully done, that is half its 
secret ; and though the subjects were so few, the manner in which 
they were treated betokened a broader as well as a simpler view 
of life. Even the sorriest “ Virgin and Child” of these times, 
shows something of the full endeavour of its awkward artist, 
and struggles, not altogether in vain, to reveal to us something 
of truth and beauty in its inarticulate language. Above all is 
there in these early Italian pictures an absence of that self- 
consciousness, that desire for applause and self-exhibition, 
which is the most prevalent mark of the painting of 
the present century. Was it the religious faith or the 
social life, we wonder, that has spread such a covering 
of peace and silence over the work of these dead-and-gone 
painters, till even their battle-pieces and martyrdoms have a still- 
ness and quictude like that of a mountain-tarn at sunset? But 
some one will say,—some one always does,—that this is all very 
well, but gives no idea of the exhibition. How difficult it is to 
give an idea of an exhibition to those who have not seen it! One 
might as well try and give an idea of Hamlet, by quoting the 
Press criticisms on Wilson Barrett. 

How many Gainsboroughs? Well, about ten.—How many 
Sir Joshuas? ‘T'wenty—How many Jan Steens? Seven; 
according to the catalogue—What is the biggest picture? 
“Charles I. on Horseback,” by Vandyck.—What is the most 
popular one? “ Anne of Austria,” by Rubens.—What do people 
talk about most? ‘The Adoration of the Magi,” by Mabuse. 
This is the sort of thing, we suppose, that gives an idea 
of the gallery, and much good the idea is when it is gained. 
Or, perhaps, it should be something more in this style:— 
“The portrait of Anne cf Austria, by Rubens, which has been 
lent by the Duke of Marlborough, and of which the Trustees of 
the National Gallery are contemplating, if they have not 
already consummated, the purchase, is one of those marvellous 
pictures which the great Flemish painter executed now and 
then, with the intention, as we may fancy, of proving 
the delicacy as well as the power of his hand. The super- 





abundant vigorousness of the handling, together with the pearly 
carnations of the flesh-tints, and the deep opalescence of the 
shadows of the sombre drapery, are especially notable; while 
the whole conception betokens at once the most absolute mastery 
of detail, combined with the greatest morbidezza of chiaroscuro 
and luminosity of effect. We have not here, it is true, the 
microscopic manipulation of a Diirer or the tender devotion of 
an Angelico; but rather the sumptuous celebration in pigment 
of a beauty which was mundane rather than spiritual, queenly 
rather than ideal,”—and so on. 

Do we gain much idea of the Gallery, after all,from such a criti- 
cism? Hereisa portrait of a womanina low black dress and a large 
ruff; itis splendidly painted, and the woman was Anne of Austria, 
and so weare glad to see what she was like. Apparently, she was 
plump, white, and small-mouthed, with brown hair and bluish 
eyes; and she sits, looking straight out of the picture, with a big 
curtain behind her. As a piece of flesh-painting, the picture is 
magnificent ; as a portrait of a beautiful woman, it fails from 
its painter’s inability to understand what was beautiful in the 
female face and form. That is the plain English of the matter. 
Technically splendid, intellectually and emotionally deficient; 
the Flemish housekeeper, so to speak, in the skin of the French 
Queen. 

Let us return to the Gallery,—to the first room. There 
seems to us to be more genuine pleasure to be had from the 
little, rather conventional, Morland, called “Idleness,” than 
from all the magnificence of this portrait of Anne of Austria. 
It represents a woman in a white dress and cap seated at a 
table. It might be interesting to some folks to look carefully 
at it, and then go at once to the Rubens for the contrast. It 
has grace, suggestiveness, and simplicity, as against a very 
splendid stolidity. It is homely, but not kitchen-ly; and its 
conventionalism is, if we may use such an expression, only on 
the surface. The painter’s handicraft is infinitely finer in the 
Flemish than the Mnglish picture; the painter’s insight is, on 
the contrary, greater in our countryman’s work. 

One might also compare with some advantage the two 
important animal pictures in this room,—a sleeping or dead 
lion by Landseer, and a snarling lioness by James Ward. The 
Landseer is a wonderful piece of slight painting; it impresses 
one with its ease, and its artist’s mastery over his method. It looks 
like a very clever study by a carefully trained student, with a 
background, &c., put in just to fill up the canvas. It is incon- 
ceivable to us that any artist, or any one who professes to know 
anything whatever about art, should consider this work from 
any other point of view; it is no more a picture in the sense of 
a completed work of art, than if the lion had lain in the middle 
of a blank canvas. Look at the Ward, and note the difference ; the 
mountain landscapeand sky behind the lioness are hereasintegral 
a part of the work as the beast herself. ‘'his lioness is incon- 


‘ceivable without them; by no effort of the mind can we separate 


tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. This is the difference between 
a true pictorial conception and a study more or less “faked-up,” 
to use a very expressive artist term; and it is a good thing to 
note carefully, because nine pictures out of ten in modern 
galleries are simply studies,—‘ faked up.” Those little girls of 
Millais’, with brooms, and herrings, and glass bottles, or 
mistletoe-branches, are not pictures; nor are those babies of Mr. 
Morris, which meet our eyes at every railway-station. But to 
return to our Ward. There is another quality about its work 
which it is especially good to mark in an exhibition like the 
present; and this time it is a purely technical quality. What 
artists mean by “ painting,” is present here to a very great 
extent. ‘The mere way in which the paint is laid upon 
the canvas, has’ much of the directness and simplicity, 
though it is deficient in the delicacy, of old-master work. 
Turn to the Landseer, and we see what may be fairly 
described as a first-rate example of the worst kind of 
Academic teaching that the world has ever seen,—the teaching 
of the English Academy forty years ago. The paint is put on, 
and then worked about till it gets into a sort of mud-pudding ; 
hardly a single touch remains clear and sharp, unmodified by 
subsequent strokes of the brush. The result of this is one 
which can be traced through nearly all our Academic work of 
that period,—a loss of freshness, a lack of simplicity, a weaken- 
ing of vigour, a dullness of impression. But to conclude this 
coutrast of the pictures. Landseer’s has much more sympathy 
than Ward’s; his lion is more of an intellectual and emotional 
being. The other’s lioness is, however, much more of a beast ; 
its action, though little suggestive of any pleasant or intellectual 
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sentiment, is eminently real. We may take our choice between 
these characteristics. Landseer's, again, is better drawn than 
Ward’s, shows more intimate acquiantance with the form of that 
special kind of animal. On the other hand, there is a vigour 
and action about Ward’s work, which is stronger and more lifelike 
than anything we remember in Landseer’s treatment of wild 
beasts. The ferocity and the rage of the lioness are quite per- 
fectly expressed, and are intensified by every detail of the 
picture,—from the dreary landscape, with a sky of stormy clouds, 
to the mangled heron, which lies beneath the paw of the lioness. 
And in conclusion, the Landseer is tame beside the other; the 
beast is tame, lying in his cage; the landscape is tame, like 
a back-cloth at the Haymarket Theatre; the painting is tame, 
smooth, skilful, and uneventful, and has none of the rough 
strength and eloquence of Ward’s work. In colour, of course, 
there is no comparison; for James Ward was one of the finest 
colourists of whom our English School can boast, and Landseer 
was at his best but a very indifferent one. 

But all this, we fear, is but giving little idea of the Gallery. 
What is to be said of the large Mabuse, “The Adoration of the 
Magi,” which hangs in the room devoted to the earlier Flemish 
and Italian painters? It is a panel picture, about four feet by 
five, with many figures, and an almost infinite variety of detail in 
dress, ornament, and architecture. Its chief praise, in our opinion, 
is one which, at first sight, will probably appear paradoxical, 
—we get our pleasure less from what the painter has achieved, 
than from what he has done. There is a point in art at which 
prodigality becomes a virtue; and this picture has reached it. 
Other painters of this elaborate and somewhat fantastic school, 
have been as minute, and, taking them bit by bit, as skilful; 
none, that we can remember, have lavished such an infinity 
of work on so large a scale as has been done in the present 
instance. It would be mistaken to call this picture beauti- 
fal from any point of view; beauty is not to be found in 
such uniformity as this. It is beautiful no more than is the 
olla podrida of a Jew's curiosity-shop ; and its elements of 
attraction lie side by side with almost as little connection. Nor 
is it of special merit as a conception of the scene; the artist 
has composed his work more from the point of view of accessory, 
than that of emotional truth or religious sentiment. Indeed, if 
the truth is told unsparingly, this greatest of religious pictures, 
is profoundly pagan, all its devotional feeling has filtered away 
in the process of glorification ; itis like a Drury-Lane pantomime, 
all spectacle and no fun. But wonderful it certainly is, and, as 
we have said, its execution is carried to a point of minuteness 
and profusion which constitutes a special glory. We look at the 
face of the Virgin, and are disappointed; at those of the Magi, 
and find little of the wonder, adoration, or wisdom which we 
seek ; we look for this or that other detail, and find them wanting. 
But—and this is the vital point in the consideration of the picture 
—wherever we look, if we find a deficiency, we find also a quality. 
We are not given what we seek, but we are given everything 
else; we find a kingdom of beautiful things, in our humble 
search for the missing ones. Every hair in the Magi’s head has 
been a labour of love; every fold in the Virgin’s gown is wrought 
out in the most patient elaboration; the crowns, the jewels, the 
patterned robes, the golden chalices, the flying angels, the 
architecture, the landscape, the very tiled floor between the 
displaced slabs of which flowers are growing, are all wonders of 
patient work, and crowded with the fullest detail. And the 
result is pleasure, not of the highest kind—hardly, we 
think, of an artistic kind at all—but pleasure which springs 
from wonder continually renewed, from delight that any 
man could produce such a triumph of combined endurance and 
skill. Those who care to force home the contrast between 
this and work in which the religious sentiment is really evident, 
should look at the severely simple Fra Bartolommeo which 
hangs near it. It is a small full-length of the Virgin and 
Child; very quiet in colour, probably a good deal faded,— 
indeed, the gold background has entirely changed to a dull 
brownish hne. It has, however, all that the other picture lacks, 
—fervour, simplicity, and beauty. It is the work of a hand 
“that waited for the heart’s prompting.” The great quality 
which distinguishes it is the union of an almost Raffaelsque 
purity, with a vigour in which the greater master was sometimes 
deficient. There is none of the over-sweetness which, to many 
of us, destroys, or at least impairs, much of Raffael’s work. 
Perhaps the strain of ecclesiasticism in Bartolommeo may 
uccount for this. 

In our next notice of this exhibition we hope to be able to 
give some idea of the Gallery as a whole. 





BOOKS. 


—@~—— 
THE LIFE OF BAYARD TAYLOR.* 


Sixce the publication of Mr. Cooke’s biography of Emerson we 
have had no record of a literary career more pleasant in any and 
every way than this memoir of Emerson’s not undistinguished 
countryman, Bayard Taylor. The story told in these volumes 
is the story of a life which was singularly equable, prosperous, and 
happy ; a life that was steadied rather than thrown off its balance 
by its own great sorrow, because it was by inbred nature pure, 
veracious, and sane, Literary America rightly esteems Taylor 
the traveller, novelist, essayist, and poet; it has an even more 
unimpeachable right to respect and love Taylor the man,—a 
literary knight-errant as one might call him, and like an earlier 
Bayard, without fear and without reproach. 


Bayard Taylor was born on January 11th, 1825, in Kennett 
Square, which was not what its name would suggest, four rows 
of uniformly-built houses in a large town, but a primitive 
country village in Chester County, Pennsylvania. When he 
was four years of age his parents removed to a farm about a 
mile from the village, so that the little Bayard’s earliest 
memories were crowded with the sights and sounds and associa- 
tions of rural life, and his observant imagination had room in 
which to grow, and material on which to work. He came of a good 
Quaker stock; one of his ancestors had accompanied William 
Penn to the new world; but his grandfather having married a 
Lutheran was excommunicated by his fellow Friends, and the 
family never returned to the Society, though its members seem 
to have retained, both in character and mode of life, many of the 
signs of Quaker breeding. In after years Bayard Taylor gave 
to the world some charming reminiscences of what must have 
been a singularly happy childhood. His surroundings seem to 
have at once satisfied and excited the hunger of his spirit; the 
far horizon was at the same time delightful and tantalising, for 
it called forth a yearning to pass beyond it into the wider 
wonders of the unseen. Here is one of his early recollections, 
and it is very characteristic :— 

“Tn looking back to my childhood I can recall the intensest desire 
to climb upward, so that, without shifting the circle of my horizon, I 
could yet extend it and take in a wider field of vision...... I re- 
member as distinctly as if it were yesterday the first time this passion 
was gratified. Looking out of the garret-window on a bright May 
morning, I discovered a row of slats which had been nailed over the 
shingles for the convenience of the carpenters in roofing the house, 
and had not been removed. Here was, at last, a chance to reach 
the comb of the steep roof, and take my first look abroad into the 
world! Not without some trepidation I ventured out, and was soon 
seated outside of the sharp ridge. Unknown forests, new fields and 
houses appeared to my triumphant view. The prospect, though it 
did not extend more than four miles in any direction, was boundless. 
Away in the northwest, glimmering through the trees, was a white 
object, probably the front of a distant barn, but I shouted to the 
astonished servant-girl, who had just discovered me from the garden 
below, ‘I see the Falls of Niagara !’”’ 

The little Bayard was, of course, sent to school, and as he 
grew into boyhood took some small share in the ordinary work 
of the farm, which seems, however, to have been always distaste- 
ful to him. Much pleasanter were the rural rambles and the 
simple country amusements ; pleasantest of all the rapturous 
hours spent in reading the books triumphantly carried home 
from the village library, or still more triumphantly purchased 
with the proceeds of the sale of nuts gathered in the woods. His 
books fired him with a spirit of emulation, and from his twelfth 
year he wrote continually, “ poems, novels, or historical essays, 
but principally poems,” which were for the most part foreign or 
chivalric in subject. He was removed from the village school 
to a larger academy, and, when his own education was considered 
to be complete, remained there for some little time as a teacher. 
Some attempts were made to secure a school of his own, but they 
were unsuccessful, and other prospects were opening before him 
with far more attractions than the life of a country pedagogue. 
His devotion to poetry had been unintermittent; and in 1843, 
when he was but eighteen years of age, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing one of his poems printed in the Saturday Evening 
Post, a Philadelphia newspaper edited by Mr. Rufus W. Gris- 
wold. The Post was not quite an ordinary paper, nor was 
Mr. Griswold an ordinary editor. He is best known in England 
by his biography of Edgar Poe, which is certainly his least 
praiseworthy work; but he was in his time one of the most in- 
fluential of American critics, and like Mr. George Gilfillan 





* Life and Letters of Buyard Taylor, Edited by Marie Hausen-Taylor and 
Horace E, Sondder. In 2 vols. London: Elliot Stock. 
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on this side of the Atlantic, a generous patron and panegyrist 
of promising young men of letters. G riswold was not only the 
editor of the Post, but of Graham's Magazine, a periodical of 
good literary standing; and with more effusiveness than is usual 
with even the most genial editors, the well-known critic wrote 
to the utterly unknown poet a cordial letter in which he practi- 
cally intimated his readiness to accept any suitable contributions 
which Taylor might send. He even encouraged him to publish 
by subscription a small volume of verse; and strange to say the 
success, both financial and literary, of the thin little volume, was 
sufficient to encourage the young author to think that poetic 
fame might really be in store for him. 

Bayard Taylor had, however, another passion, which was 
almost as absorbing as his devotion to poetry. He yearned to 
see more of the great world than could be seen even from the 
yoof of the farmhouse at Cedarcroft, and he at first thought 
of a journey to the West Indies; but gradually the idea of a 
voyage to Europe dominated his imagination to the exclusion 
of all other thonghts. There were various difficulties in the 
way, but of them all the pecuniary difficulty was most formid- 
able. He had determined to try the novel experiment of tramp- 
ing through Europe on foot, but, even for a pedestrian tour, a 
larger sum of money than was at Taylor’s disposal was absolutely 
necessary. He was at last fortunate enough to receive from the 
publisher of the Post an offer of fifty dollars in advance for a 
dozen letters from Europe, and a similar offer was made by the 
editor of another paper, both engagements to be renewed should 
the first twelve letters find favour with the public. This was 
not quite all the enconragement which Taylor received, for even 
Horace Greeley—that great power in the world of American 
journalism—gave judiciously-conditional promises of help; but 
it seemed to the young traveller more than ample, and he set out 
with a large, but hardly too large, stock of energy and enthusiasm. 
We need not linger over thestory of this expedition, for the volume 
entitled Views Afoot, which is Taylor’s own delightful record, is 
probably almost as well known to English as to American 
readers. It is practically a simple reprint of his newspaper 
letters, the first experiment in journalism rather than literature, 
of a’prentice hand; but it remains, and is likely long to remain, 
one of the most popular of his books, in virtue of that fine 
buoyancy of spirit which pervades its pages, the effervescence 
resulting from a first contact with the realities which had filled, 
as shadows, the dreams of his boyhood. 

.A certain reputation had now been rapidly achieved, and on 
Bayard Taylor’s return home, his thoughts became largely 
occupied with lecturing, miscellaneous literary or journal- 
istic work, and new schemes of travel. Largely, we say, but 
not altogether, for an intenser interest than any of these 
things could arouse had gradually crept into his life, and 
taken rank as a master-passion. At the village school his 
favourite companion and playmate had been a little maiden 
named Mary Agnew; and as the boy and girl grew up into 
manhood and womanhood together, the childish camaraderie 
developed into a warmer and stronger bond of union. They had 
been lovers in secret before Bayard Taylor's departure for Europe; 
and when he returned their engagement was made public. 
What the finely-touched spirit of the beautiful and gentle 
Quaker girl was to Taylor, we know from his own passionate 
declarations ; what she was in herself we can partly learn from 
her numerous letters, given in the first of these volumes. We 
have not space for quotation, and, in the absence of such 
evidence as quotation would provide, it must seem extravagant 
to compare their prose with the verse of Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets 
froin the Portuguese ; yet this comparison has forced itself upon 
a writer who holds that these sonnets, with their combined 
passion and purity, are the noblest collection of love-poems in 
the literature of the world. The love of which these letters, and 
those of Taylor himself, are an exquisite memorial, was destined 
to have a consummation in which sadness and beauty were 
strangely mingled. Mary Agnew had always been frail; and 
during the six years of her engagement, while Bayard Taylor was 
working with fluctuating but on the whole growing success to 
provide a home for his promised wife, it was becoming increas- 
ingly evident that if the home were ever entered by her it would 
be soon left by her for ever. The engagement had been made 
in 1846; and when in the spring of 1850 Mary Agnew’s health 
became so rapidly worse that it became impossible for even the 
hope born of love to live any longer, it was decided that her few 
last days should be days of love’s fruition, and that death should 
find her bearing her husband’s name. They were married on 








October 24th in the year just mentioned, and barely two months 
afterwards Mary Agnew Taylor died. The grief of the young 
widower was terrible, but it was borne with a noble manliness,— 
not with anything of Pagan stoicism, which was entirely 
foreign to his ardent nature, but rather with a beautiful 
Christian resignation which was rich not alone in its in- 
evitable pathos but in its spiritual consequences. Fol- 
lowing the natural impulse of a radically healthy nature, 
he plunged into work of all kinds, and soon book began 
to succeed book, and expedition to follow expedition. All 
his life through it was a grievance to Bayard Taylor that 
he was less widely appreciated as a poet than as a literary 
painter of scenes of travel; but there was really little justifica- 
tion for the grievance, and much for the shrewd self-criticism 
contained in a remark to the effect that his success as a traveller 
was largely owing to his poetical endowment. We frankly 
confess that our acquaintance with Bayard Taylor’s verse is in- 
complete, and, therefore, we offer a tentative estimate of it with 
all modesty ; but our present impression undoubtedly is that he 
took no very high rank even in the order of what Keble called 
the “secondary poets ”’—that is, poets of culture and imagina- 
tive capacity, rather ‘than of over-mastering impulse and 
imaginative creation. Taylor's poetry pleases, indeed interests 
us; but it cannot be said to possess us, as we are possessed 
by the mighty poetic voices. ‘lo use a word which in this con- 
nection we owe first to Wordsworth, and next to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Taylor’s verse is not “ inevitable” enough—that is, it 
has not the quality which makes art impress us as we are 
impressed by great objects in Nature, the something which 
makes us feel that these objects could not be different 
from what they are. But though Bayard Taylor had not 
the qualifications of a great poet, he had sufficient to make 
him rauk high in a department of literary work with which we 
are not wont to associate the word “ greatness.” Imagination, 
which may not suffice for high creative activity, may amply 
suffice to raise observation to the plane of vision; and Bayard 
Taylor’s records of his wanderings are so saturated with the 
imaginative quality, that when he speaks of the most familiar 
places we seem as if we saw them truly for the first time, and 
when he takes us into a strange world his power of vivid 
realisation is such that we are at once at home. 

As told at length by Mrs. Taylor and Mr. Stoddart the story of 
Bayard Taylor’s life during the years in which his reputation had 
become secured, is rich in interest both literary and personal; but 
in a brief summary, such as we could give, this interest would 
Six years after the death of his first wife he was 
married to a young German lady, and the union seems to have 
been full of tranquil happiness. Both before and after this 
second marriage, he undertook several long tours, both east- 
ward and westward, and was an industrious producer, not only 
of books of travel, but of multifarious work in criticism, fiction, 
and miscellaneous journalism. In a country where literary 
fame is a more or less certain passport to official distinction, the 
claims of Bayard Taylor could not be overlooked, and early in 
1878 he received his credentials as American Minister at the 
German Court. He entered upon his new and onerous duties 
with characteristic eagerness, and performed them with notable 
success. His career as an Ambassador was, however, destined 
to be very brief. He had only been settled in Berlin for two or 
three months, when several unpleasant symptoms aroused some 
little apprehension concerning the state of his health, and 
though for a time they subsided, they too soon returned in a 
more aggravated and alarming form. By the beginning. of 
November in the year first mentioned, his condition had 
become unmistakeably serious; in the middle of that month, 
it was evident that the end would not be long delayed ; 
and on December 19th, Bayard Taylor breathed his last. 
The kind of impression he had made upon all with whom 
he had ever comé in contact was indicated by glowing cele- 
brations of his character and powers from men whose lightest 
word of praise was in itself a title of honour. It would, indeed, 
have been difficult to find other words than those of heartfelt 
eulogy for one whose fine talents had never been devoted to an 
unworthy end, who had lived a life not merely of negative 
blamelessness, but of strenuous nobility, and whose character 
had possessed not only the virtues which command respect, but 
the graces which win universal affection. 


vanish. 


Of Bayard Taylor’s literary work we cannot now speak. 
Much of it is hardly known on this side of the Atlantic; but 
the portion which is known has so many admirers that we think 
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an English edition of his more important books could hardly 
fail to be successful. For such an edition his biography will 
prepare the way; for though by no means faultless, it has at 
least this merit,—that it excites a genuine and admiring in- 
terest in the man who is the subject of it. It is a worthy record 
of a beautiful and ffacious life. 





THOREAU.* 

Tux name of Thoreau has once more been brought before the 
English public. Walden has been found popular enough to call 
for a new edition, and Early Spring iu Massachusetts has been 
followed by a second volume of similar selections from his 
Journal, under the title of Swinmer. Yet to many he is even 
now wholly unknown; while of those to whom his name is 
familiar, many regard him only as a visionary lover of Nature, 
more at home among the woods and fields than in the struggling 
life of men. Tosome, however, his name brings such a refresh- 
ing sense of liberty, that it may be worth while to ask what it 
is that gives Thoreau the power to charm those whose nature 
and circumstances lie far apart from his. 

Probably it added greatly to Thoreau’s repute that he 
belonged to a circle of friends most of whom left their 
mark upon American thought. He was one of a community 
of men who were living individual, strenuous lives at a 
time when society—at least, in Europe—was bound and 
fettered by conventionalities. From America come the 
seeds of political progress. From America, too, comes a 
certain fearless logic that is willing to translate freedom of word 
into freedom of action. There, there is little or no sense 
of tradition to bind the actions of men. New classes 
spring up which unite the culture of the future with a 
certain vigour which can only be found in its fullness among 
those who still employ much of theix time in manual labour. 
In America not only are all men equal in politics, but all men 
are equal in education and society. The effects of this are 
enormous. They are not seen adequately in grea&centres like 
New York or Boston, where European opinion may gaturally be 
expected to have its infiuence, and where wealth is so common 
that it has made for itself a conventional commonplace 
which it has neither time nor inclination to break through. 
But in rising towns, as Concord was at the beginning of 
the century, Americans have always been found willing, not 
only to listen to new doctrines, but, by practical acceptance of 
them, to test their application to life and manners. Concord, at 
that time, must have been a very Paradise to the young and 
enthusiastic. They had seen their parents before them break 
away from old grooves of thought, while their history itself 
was that of a nation which but a comparatively few years before 
had no well-marked grooves of any kind to break away from. 
In such a soil all plauts might hope to hold their own. 
From seed sown there, what splendid new bloom might 
not be looked for; and each leader slightly in advance of his 
fellows could even dream of a time when Churches and Stutes 
might come to be called after his name. Into such a society 
Henry Thoreau was born; and if he has founded neither sect 
nor family, he has at least left a name which all true lovers of 
Nature will remember with gratitude. 

It is casier, however, to say what Thoreau was not, than 
what he was. He was not a philosopher, he was not a thinker, 
as the word is generally understood. He wrote nothing by which 
he will be long remembered. 
sympathy, for every word and action of his shows how little the 
lives of his fellow-men played any part in his own. To his 
friends and neighbours the character of Thoreau must have been 
a riddle hard to read, and why he was not like others must remain 
in part a mystery. There was nothing in him to separate 
him specially from his fellow-men. He is not great in soul or 
mind. He could not even be said to be a real student of 
Nature, to whom he sacrificed so much. _In the long days 
spent alone in the woods he was not collecting scientific facts, 
nor storing his imagination or memory with images to give out 
again in poetry or art. The selections from his Diary are not 
strikingly original, and his style has not sufficient charm to 
make us forgive the absence of that indescribable something 
which, in a true lover of Nature, is rarely absent. What is it, 
then, that does attract ? 

Freedom, above all things, was the key-note to Thoreau’s life, 


He does not even win by love or 





* Walden. By Henry D. Thoreau. A New Edition. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas, 1384, 

Summer. From the Journal of H. D. Thoreau. Edited by G. 0. Blake. 
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He was afraid of nothing but the loss of freedom, a loss which 
would have made life unbearable to him. To those who realise 
how entirely absent real freedom is from the lives of most of us 
this protest on the part of Thoreau is most valuable. Con. 
ventionality, which shelters itself often under a religious sanction, 
binds us hand and foot. The very elements fight against our 
freedom, and the commonplaces of morality forbid the men- 
tion of its name. Though possessed of free-will we do our best 
to disbelieve in it; and those who venture to assert that man is 
higher and nobler than the habits he contracts and the 
institutions he has sprung from, are condemned by those who 
can only see in him a product of past experience, or one whose 
only safety lies in adherence to the traditional chain which 
binds him to those who have gone before. Even in the lesser 
matters of the law, where is there any noble liberty of life? 
Yet, at the same time, freedom is praised by all. Our poets say 
that custom lies heavy upon us as Death, and that life consists of 
freedom of thought and speech ; our philosophers assert that plain 
living generates high thinking. Yet both poet and philosopher 
lead the common life and are as much led away by high 
living and luxurious ease, as if their moments of inspiration were 
only moments of madness. And mad indeed would poet 
or philosopher be in the eyes of the great majority of 
men if he followed his own counsels. Can we imagine 
a poet of renown building his own hut in the wood, as 
Thoreau did? Can we imagine an English philosopher, 
a favourite of society, a light fanned by worshippers of fashion 
and mark, electing to live a life of real overwhelming solitude, 
where plain living is a necessity, and where there is not too much 
even of that to confuse his intellectual theories ? But, after all, 
we are allalike in this one thing. We are dreadfully and radically 
afraid of our neighbours. And, perhaps, it is as well we are. Few 
have the fibre and strength of character to live-out independent 
lives. They might be victors, but far more probably they would 
perish in a vain effort to attain an unsanctitied celebrity, 
through the indulgence of some morbid passion that would 
soon unfit them for the socicty of their fellow-men. We 
are not, after all, real believers in ourselves, any more 
than those who make poetry or discourse on wisdom are 
real poets or real philosophers. Perhaps, too, it is our keen- 
witted Mother Nature, who has done well to protect herself. 
If we all became real philosophers, real poets, or even real 
Christians, the world might come to an end and Nature might 
find herself outwitted and betrayed. Is it not, perhaps, that 
Nature, ruthlessly unbending, is really afraid that man 
should, by pure force of logic, leave her a prey unto herself? 
But whatever the reason may be, who can doubt the reality of 
the fact that men are chained by unrelenting force of habit to 
a process of civilisation which ends in consuming itself? 
It was by raising a vigorous protest against this civilisation that 
Thoreau made himself one of the benefactors of his race. Civilisa- 
tion and order oppress as well as sustain, and the absence of all 
criticism in Nature, and the invigorating response she gives to 
our love, make a return to a more direct communication with 
her, strengthening as well as enlarging to the mind. At 
Walden, among the silence of furred and feathered companions, 
Thoreau weighed civilisation ‘and the intercourse of his 
fellow-men, and found both wanting. In his woodland solitude 
the shy children of the fields approached him with some- 
thing of a brother’s love. Whether his power sprang fron 
the entirety of his self-surrender, or from some more subtle 
magnetic influence, we cannot say, but birds and fishes came 
to his call; perhaps it was his very want of all scientific 
interest in them that gave them a fellow-feeling for one who, 
like themselves, lived untrammelled and unfettered. 


It has been said by a harsh critic that the life of Thoreau, 
“with all its strenuous pretencé of perfect sincerity, was 
at bottom a transparent sham;” but to say this is to 
miss the one quality in him that is of use to his fellow- 
men. His life was not a sham, because he had courage to 
be himself, whether for good or for evil. <A life is a sham 
just so far as the man who leads it believes one thing and 
acts another. No doubt, literary life in Boston and Concord 
vas full of shams, just as esthetic and literary circles in 
London are also full of shams. But it is not those who are 
willing to lead a life of real hardship month after month 
alone in the backwoods, simply from the sheer pleasure of 
the thing itself, who make up the shams. To say, too, that 
Thoreau, like Jean Jacques Rousseau, “ was deeply leavened by 
the leaven of the artificial world from which he revolted,” does 
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Probably Thoreau was as 
fully alive to the leaven of artificiality in himself as most men 
are to what, as inheritors of the past they cannot get free from. To 
say he was a product of the nineteenth century, is merely to say 
that each century in turn gives birth to its own offspring to 


not tell against his sincerity. 


render its own reading of the past. We can never cease to be 
inheritors of bygone days; but in the method dealing with this 
inheritance lies the difference between man and man. 

Thoreau’s writings, however, are not his strongest point. 
Whereas in Walden he has something definite to say, and says 
it with a simplicity and directness that makes it worth reading, 
the volumes taken from his Journal bear no marks of originality. 
What he records there are merely the every-day observations 
that a fairjy-close student of Nature might observe. His force, 
as it were, gas been expended in putting into action his desire to 
live in solide. He has no special literary gifts, and he is too 
prosaic angj unsympathetic to be poetical. His inner nature 
does not riff on sufficiently strong lines for poetry. There is no 
reason to think he ever felt a joy or sorrow very keenly. It is 
here that the self-consciousness of the society he lived in told 
upon him. He was rarely if ever carried out of himself. No 
doubt there is a sort of introspective writing that can only 
be given out through self-consciousness ; but if so, it is allied 
with gifts denied to Thoreau. As a rule, there is sympathy with 
others underlying the conscious contemplation of self, so that 
what is inspired by self-consciousness strikes unconsciously upon 
the larger element that sympathy has created. But of books 
and journals the world has enough and to spare; and if a man 
has awakened new life through vigorous action, he may be for- 
given for waititig pages which probably he never intended should 
see the ligM, aig which, after ali, need not be read in order to 
gain the good tha® Thoreau can give us. 

THE GOUNI UR OF THIS WORLD.* 

Tuis is a good novel of the second class. Its aim is good, its 
style is fair, its characters are carefully conceived and worked 
out; and though some people, no doubt, will refuse to give it a 
place upon their table because of the two main incidents on 
which the whole story turns, yet, if fiction is to represent truly 
human nature, it must paint the shadow as well as the light, 
and the difference between a moral and immoral book lies in the 
manner of painting the shadow. No one would classify Clarissa 
Harlowe, and the ITeart of Midlothian, Adam Bede, and Ruth 
as immoral books ; yet the same incident, telling of man’s false- 
ness and of woman’s weakness, occurs in all. The title of the 
hook is explained by a quotation on the title-page, and by the 
writer’s own paraphrase :—“ On the counter of this world take 
heed what coin is rung. Throw down a kindness, and sureas God 
is over everything, the change comes back to you in love; first 
to the one you have benefited, and then to all humanity. Throw 
down a wrong, and the change is given you in hate to the one 
you have wronged, and then to the rest of the world.” The 
writers of The Counter of this World have given expression 
to a truth here which lies at the very foundation of Christianity, 
namely, that the reward of loving acts is not to be found or 
even sought in being loved by others, sweet as that re. 
ward is even to the worst of mankind, but in the power to do 
other acts of love. The same truth was put in a sterner form 
by the old Jewish-rabbi, who said that the reward of doing one 
duty is the power to perform another. 

A strong situation at the beginning of the book, told with 
considerable force, contains the two seeds of evil-doing, which 
grow and bear fruit to the very end of the book. As a matter 
of art in book-writing, we doubt whether the introduction 
of a dramatic incident before the development of the story 
is to be commended. George Eliot invariably worked up 
to a deeply-interesting point; so did Charles Dickens. Never- 
theless, we are constrained to admit that the interest of 
the reader in this novel is not allowed to flag. We follow poor 
Eunice, who, with mistaken ideas of self-sacrifice, tells a lie to 
shield her lover, through all her varying fortunes, and recognise 
in the circumstances of her life the strange fact that reappears 
so often in the real world, that the victims of weakness and 
error often suffer more severely than those who are wilfully 
guilty. Contradictory as are the traits of her character, we 
believe that they may be found united in a human soul. She 
tells a lie to her dying aunt; but her after-conduct shows that 
the lie thus told and bitterly punished was not the outcome of 
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an untruthful spirit, but of a passionate impulse to save her 
lover from disgrace and loss. Before this, again, she had, like 
many another miserable girl, broken the law of purity; yet no 
distress, no temptation, is strong enough to make her commit 
the same sin again. She refuses all support from the man who 
has ruined her life, and works wearily in a garret to support 
her child. The thought of revenge comes into her heart; but 
no sooner does she see the child of her betrayer (who has been 
“yespectably ” married) in danger, than she risks her own life 
to save it from destruction. The fight between the devil and 
the angel is with her a long and a hard one. Yet we are 
thankful when, after suffering and trial, the angel triumphs at 
last. 

With the portrait of Eunice, though it is as sad as that of 
Beatrice Cenci, we have but little fault to find. But why, 
except for the sake of filling-up the inevitable three volumes, are 
we introduced to so many subordinate characters as to mar the 
simplicity of the story? ‘here are three long chapters about 
a poor outcast called Elleu, who meets Eunice in the slums. 
There is a drunken artist in the same place; and a great many 
pages are, in our judgment, wasted in describing his talents and 
his weaknesses. There are two little vagrants named Lorrie 
and Tony, who are the unconscious means of saving Eunice 
from despair. But though they occupy a good deal of room, we 
are inclined to look over the offence against art for Tony’s sake. 
Tony is a little invalid. He cannot, like his elder brother, go 
to the woods and gather daffodils and primroses, but he loves 
flowers. Yet, when his brother brings them to him, he says :— 

“Tony, I have been very cross with you all sometimes, but mind 

the pain is awful bad; and Mrs. Stone (i.e., Eunice) she is patient 
with me, and tells me stories, and brings me nice things to eat; and 
I know she is very sorry sometimes, ’cause the pillow feels all wet 
when she lays her cheek down beside me, and thinks I’ve gone to 
sleep, and I feel she is very unhappy. Maybe it’s still about her 
baby that died, though it is such a long time since; and I want to 
say something kind to her, but the words won’t come somehow. But 
now I know what to do, and I want you to doit for me. I want you 
to take the flowers you brought me and lay them on the grave,—her 
baby’s grave, where she goes very often. It'll please her; and then 
she’ll see I do love her a bit, though I cannot help being cross, and 
saying wicked things to her.’ And Tony, wondering much, took the 
flowers to the dingy churchyard where Ennice’s little one lay; and 
when the poor, desolate mother came, in her loneliness and her 
hard, bitter sorrow, they touched her. She had watched the 
delight of the little cripple at the sight of them the night before, and 
knew what a treasure he thought them. And now he had given his 
all; laid his treasure on this little altar, uninvited by all but her. She 
recognised the greatness of the sacrifice at once, with that quick, 
artistic emotion which was so strong in her. With a low cry of 
pleased surprise she threw herself on her knees and kissed the poor 
offering again and again.” 
Episodes such as these are like back-waters in the Thames, 
which are very pretty, but which certainly diminish the volume 
and power of the stream. Two other chief characters in the 
book deserve some notice. The first of these is Truth, the 
legitimate daughter of Ralph Stainthorpe. The author’s con- 
ception of her can only be justified on the theory of atavism, 
for her father is a seducer, a liar, and a cheat, and her mother a 
weak and foolish woman of the world; yet Truth herself is well 
deserving of her name. 

We do not wonder that both Allan, the manager of her father’s 
coal-mine, and Maurice, the poor drunken artist, fell in love with 
Truth, who is a striking contrast both to her mother and to 
Eunice. While Truth always suspects her father of being guilty 
of fraud, she clings to the hope that he has never wilfully 
wronged any one. There is a striking scene in the third volume, 
when Truth finds Eunice dying in a garret, and with a longing 
desire to know the worst, asks her the question (p. 33), “ Tell 
me, tell me, in the sight of God, if my father ever wronged 
you?” This was the opportunity for revenge that Eunice had 
been looking for, yet when it comes she not only foregoes her 
revenge, but tells a lie, a second lie, to screen her betrayer’s 
guilt from his daughter. It is another illustration of Sir Walter 
Scott’s lines :— 

“Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we labour to deceive.” 
We do not wish to be hard upon Eunice, but we think that the 
author's evident admiration of the magnanimity of her sacrifice 
is a mistaken one. The lie is characterised (p. 36) as a strange self- 
denial, but a real one; and though the question is asked, “ Was 
there any truth in the fancy that came to Eunice now, as she lay 
unnoticed by Truth, who was absorbed in the revulsion that came 
over her—that this lie was part of the punishment for her old 
sin?” yet on the next page Eunice is described as being 
“strangely peaceful, almost happy” when left alone, after 
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Truth had gone. Her sacrifice had “ brought her rest, comfort, 
and strength.” We do not believe that, had Eunice been a 
woman of flesh and blood, her so-called sacrifice would have 
brought her anything of the kind. Nevertheless, the passage 
that follows is a fine one, imbued, as it is, with the spirit of 
Christ’s teaching :— 

“To love what can repay you with love, there is little generous or 
cnnobling in that. That is simply to lend on usury. Give with no 


hope, no chance, no wish for a return; give fully of your love, and 
that means development, that means a step nearer the divine, a 
step higher in the scale of being.” 


THE NEW LAW REVIEW.* 
Ir The Law Quarterly Review keeps up in point of interest and 
weight with its first number, it ought to take a high place in 
the list of first-class periodicals. There is ample room for a 
magazine of the kind. None of the strictly legal publications, 
weekly or quarterly, either aim to be read, or, as a matter 
of fact, are read outside the strictly legal circle. Yet seeing 
the way in which all political and social problems are 
bound-up with law, and have to be solved by the help 
of legal enactments or legal decisions, it is rather remark- 
able that this should be so. Law is not like medicine, or archi- 
tecture, or science, or art,—something of which we make use 
now and then, and refer to occasionally in case of need,—but 
it is the form and body, as it were, of national and public 
life, and is the environment of social and private life. The 
history of the Constitution is mainly a history of legal develop- 
ment; and at every Constitutional crisis lawyers have come 
to the front. The political and social reformer, whether he 
attacks an Established Church or a system of house-building 
and management, or a restriction on marriage, needs to have 
the law, and the history of law, at his fingers’ ends. The 
merchant, the doctor, the journalist, the dramatist, every pro- 
fessional man must necessarily be acquainted with at least the 
branch of the law affecting his own particular class of contracts 
and property ; and even the most secluded of private individuals 
cannot escape the contact of the law in relation to marriage- 
settlements, and wills, and purchases of lands and goods. There 
is an ample field, therefore, of interest for a legal magazine to 
occupy, which shall treat, as The Law Quarterly promises to treat, 
“ proposed legislation before Parliament,” or questions of ‘‘imme- 
diate political and social interest in their legal aspect ;” and the 
wonder is that it has not been occupied before. The law and 
the lawyers must bear the blame. The law had been converted 
into such an amorphous mass of technical detail, and lawyers 
had, in consequence, been so lost to ail ideas of principle and 
system, that it had become almost impossible for them to discuss 
legal questions in a manner that would instruct, much less 
interest, the ordinary reader. But of late the law itself has been 
so much improved, a certain amount of technical legal knowledge 
has become so much more widely spread, and has been conveyed 
in such a much more reasonable and human shape and method, 
that, for the first time perhaps since the days of Elizabeth, a 
law-magazine can take its place almost besides the purely 
political or literary publications. Not among the least of the 
causes which are tending to improve both the law and the 
lawyers have been the law-schools at the Universities, and 
particularly at Oxford. Indeed, the establishment of The Law 
Quarterly may be said to be the latest “ Oxford movement,” 
though its editor is only a lately-imported acquisition from 
Cambridge. 

This first number of The Law Quarterly bears ample evi- 
dence of the vast progress that has taken place in lawyers. 
Its frontispiece, so to speak, the only technical article in it, 
consists of a tremendous philippic by Mr. Justice Stephen 
against that plague of lawyers and curse of commerce, the 17th 
section of the Statute of Frauds. How a Judge of a century, 
or even half a century, ago would have held up his hands in 
pious horror to hear a Judge of one of her Majesty’s Courts, late 
at Westminster, give utterance to such sentiments as :— If the 
great mass of the cases upon the section had been decided in 
the opposite way, I do not think it would have made much 
difference, except to the individual litigants ;” and “if none of 
them had even been reported, but each case decided simply by 
direct reference to the words of the Statute, and had then been 
forgotten, I believe that a vast deal of trouble would have been 
saved, and that nothing worth keeping would have been lost.” 
Still greater would have been his horror when the same Judge 
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having, with the assistance of Mr. Pollock, codified the law 
resulting from the eighty-six words of the original section, into 
fourteen articles, occupying fourteen printed pages the size of 
the Fortuightly Review, and “having cooked the dish with all 
possible care, can only recommend that it should be thrown. 
out of window,—that the 17th section should be repealed, and 
the cases upon it be consigned to oblivion.” Yet every un. 
prejudiced person, legal or lay, who reads the article, will 
cordially agree with the writer, and feel inclined to congratulate 
the country on having such a legal iconoclast in the high places 
of the Law. 

The next article, by the Warden of All Souls’, contains a 
somewhat scathing criticism of what the author calls the Fran- 
chise Bill from a legal point of view,—viewed, that is, as a piece 
of legal draftmanship. It is somewhat odd that Sir W. Anson, 
taking-up the standpoint of a verbal and captious critic, should 
call the measure he discusses “The Franchise Bill,” since it ceased 
to be a Bill and became an Act, at least a month before the 
Review made its appearance, and was christened at its birth by its 
sponsor, not ‘The Franchise Bill,” but ‘The Representation of 
the People Bill.” It must be admitted, however, that by whatever 
name it may be called, it is not a creditable specimen of scientific 
legislation when it “ confers upon a man the right to vote,” and 
then tells him that, to understand the terms upon which a man 
may vote, “he must import into an Act of 1884 the conditions of 
a repealed clause of an Act of 1832, and then read the result in 
connection with, and subject to, Acts of 1869 and 1878.” ©The 
Bill is to be construed as far as possible with the Representation 
of the People Acts; these Acts, whenever the expression occurs, 
are to be held to include the Registration Acts, and the Regis- 
tration Acts are to be held in their turn to include the Rating 
Acts.” The Act may certainly be well taken “as an illustration 
of the urgent need of some sort of consolidation of the Statute- 
law of the Constitution.” But it is hardly fair to call it “a 
mockery,” seeing that the person for whose labours in wading 
through its complications the author feels so much sorrow, 
the £10 borough householder, can have no difficulty in 
getting his vote as a simple inhabitaut-occupier. In fact, 
as is so often the case in English law, with all its com- 
plexities, the net result is simple, intelligible, and tolerably 
certain, though the way it is arrived at may be one which needs 
a legal Ariadne as a guide. It is tolerably certain that the way 
itself will never be made plain till we have got rid of that House 
of Revision, which generally revises Bills by tearing the proof- 
sheets to bits and throwing them in the faces of their authors, 
or introducing so many emendations and corrections that the 
poor draftsman cannot recognise his own handiwork. 

Mr. Pollock’s own article on “ The King’s Peace” is an interest- 
ing antiquarian sketch of the way in which the Peace grew up 
from an isolated and intermittent privilege or sanction attaching 
to the King’s person and palace and immediate surroundings, 
into the Romana pax, which since the days of Henry VII. has 
been the common law of the land. 

The most generally interesting and important feature of the 
number is Mr. Dicey’s article on “ Federal Government.” He 
brings out, with great logical and legal skill, his prominent points; 
that Federalism implies a fixed and intlexible Constitution ; that 
it tends to a weak Legislative and a strong Judiciary body ; and—a 
somewhat unexpected conclusion, seeing the nation from which 
most of our notions of Federalism are drawn—that it tends to 
Conservatism, His comparison of an Act of a State Legislature, 
or of Congress itself, under the Federal Constitution, to 
the bye-law of an English railway company or municipality, 
which the ordinary Federal Courts are constantly being 
called upon to set aside, or rather ignore as invalid, because 
contrary to law, is one of those happy illustrations which really 
illuminate a subject. The whole difference between the status 
of Congress and the status of Parliament, with all its 
consequences, follows from this difference,—the one being the 
true sovereign “ over all persons, and in all causes supreme ;” 
the other being tied and bound by the chains of a Constitution 
which only an outside power can alter, and in which it 
is the duty of a really Supreme Court to keep it. Of course, 
the power of the Supreme Court is not a necessary feature 
of] Federalism, though the English Privy Council does fulfil a 
similar function in relation to the Federal Parliament of Canada. 
In Switzerland, for instance, it is the Referendum,—that is, the 
constant interference of the sovereign people itself,—which is 
constantly reminding the Federal Assembly of its deficiency in 
the attributes of sovereignty, though even in Switzerland there 
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is a tendency for the Bundes-gericht, or Federal Court, to 
assert its supremacy as interpreter, and, therefore, guardian of 
the Constitution. The result is that a Federal Constitution is 
highly complicated and scientific piece of mechanism, and 
requires a highly-educated people, with an overwhelming 
reverence for law and law-abidingness, to work it. It is, in fact, 
the latest Constitutional invention; and however easily it might 
be applied between England and her Colonies, it is, perhaps, 
more questionable how it would work between England and Ire- 
land, which is the case which Mr. Dicey has in his mind. In this 
connection the article is incomplete, ior of the one great 
parallel to a Federation between England and Ireland, that 
between Austria and Hungary, he takes no notice. A discussion 
of the working of this federation would have been alike more 
govel and more instructive than that of the American and 
Swiss Constitutions, which, after all, are pretty well-known, and 
the essential marks of which have been the subject of 
exhaustive discussion by De Tocqueville and Mr. Freeman. 
It is curious, too, that Mr. Dicey has omitted to notice one great 
difference between the Canadian and the American Constitutions, 
in that in the former everything not expressly conceded to the 
Provinces is reserved to the Dominion, which has a power of 
disallowance of statutes, subject to appeal to the Privy Council, 
while in the latter everything not expressly granted to the Union 
is reserved to the States. There is one more hole we must pick, 
and that relates to the use of the word “ Unitarian,” to express 
sucha Union as that of the United Kingdom. Unitarian is “a vile 
phrase,” and has already in English its definite and appropriate 
meaning. Why then import the term from abroad? Fancy 
talking of the Unitarian Kingdom! Surely, if a definite dis- 
tinction is wanted, it would be better to talk of a United State 
and a Federal State. 

The other articles in the Review we have not space to notice, 
nor do they much call for notice. It is amusing, after seeing 
Mr. Roby on Mr. Moyle in the Acadeiiy. to see Mr. Moyle on 
Mr. Roby in The Law Quarterly. Sir Richard Pollock’s string 
of anecdotes on “ Justice in the Punjab ”’ are interesting, though 
they hardly constitute a review. There is so much good stuff 
in the Review, and there is so much talent and energy going to 
waste at the Bar since so much of the intellect of the Universities 
has deserted the Church for the Law, that we hope to see it make 
a more frequent appearance. Quarterlies cannot help being 
behind time in these days, and if this new venture is to be per- 
manently successful, we cannot but think thzt it should remind 
the public of its existence more often than once in every three 
months. 





THE EARLIER LIFE OF COLIGNY.* 

M. Bersizer rather spoils a useful book and honest literary 
performance by his Preface, in which, with the characteristic 
weakness of the enthusiastic biographer, he insists that Coligny 
is still an homie incoipris. It is true that half a century ago 
most ordinary (in the sense of ordiuarily intelligent) readers of 
history, “knew Coligny,” as M. Bersier says, “ only by a few 
incidents of his life and by his tragic death.” They were 
vaguely sorry that on St. Bartholomew’s Day he should have 
fallen a victim to Catherine de Medici. They wondered how a 
man who fought and lost sc many battles on land should always 
be known as “ Admiral’’ Coligny. 
condition of France, had the Guises been beaten by Coligny and 
Condé, and the Huguenots become the dominating 
the population of France. But of late, ample justice, M. Bersier 
himself being witness, has been done to Coligny by Michelet, 
Ranke, and, above all, by M. Jules Delaborde, whose “ noble 
monograph ” 
better understood—in this country he was always pitied and 
venerated—than he was, and his almost statuesque heroism is 
fully appreciated. 
made any important discovery regarding Coligny, or t 
sede M. Delaborde :— 


They speculated as to the 


element in 


was only completed in 1882. Coligny is now much 


M. Bersier does not, indeed, claim to have 


» Super- 
uper 


“Our object,” he says, ‘has been to present Coligny to our 
readers in the great moments of his life before the wars of religion, 
endeavouring to describe the environment in which he moves, and 
the principal personiges with whom he comes in contact. Fully ap- 
preciating the detailed and conscientious study which M. Delaborde 
has given us of the thoughts and deeds of the Admiral, our aim has 
been to draw this central figure in broader outline, and faintly to fill- 
inthe more distant horizon of the picture. We do not claim the 
merit of having brought to light any passage of the history before 
unpublished ; but we do think we have been able to derive some 
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fresh views from the careful study of documents already published, 
the bearing of which upon our subject has not before been shown. 
. ... +» Wehave been able to throw light on several important points 
by the help of the valuable collection of Catherine de Medici’s letters 
up to the year 1563, recently published by M. de la Ferriére.” 

M. Bersier, although he has not the gift of a fine French style, 
must be allowed to have accomplished the object he set before 
himself. His work is especially valnable for the picture it gives 
of a Huguenot “interior’’—in the moral as well as in the 
domestic sense—in the sixteenth century. 

M. Bersier almost ridicules the idea of Gaspard de Coligny 
being regarded as an old man at the time of his death. Born on 
February 16th, 1519, he was murdered on August 24th, 1572, 
and was, therefore, only in his fifty-fourth year at the time. Yet 
it is rather interesting to note—although M. Bersier does not do 
so—that, with the exception of the arch-conspirator, Catherine 
de Medici, who, thanks probably to her Italian conscience, 
reached threescore-and-ten, Coligny attained a greater age thau 
his leading associates, rivals, and enemies. Condé, who was in 
a sense his chief in the war between the Catholics and the 
Huguenots, was killed at the age of thirty-nine. Francis of 
Lorraine, Duc de Guise, his leading professional rival and 
religious opponent, who was exactly a day younger, was assas- 
sinated at the age of forty-four; while his son, Henri, who suc- 
ceeded to his father’s hatred of Coligny and the Huguenots, and 
was the soul of the ‘“‘ League,” was murdered before he attained 
forty. Of the Kings who governed France at this time, Henri 
II. was forty-one when he. was accidentally shot, Charles [X., 
who superintended the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, died 
at the age of twenty-four, and Henry ILI. was thirty-eight 
when he was assassinated. It seems, therefore, a little absurd of 
M. Bersier to speak of the period of which he writes as “the 
earlier days” of Coligny. He brings his biography down to 
April, 1562, when, “ pressed by the urgent entreaties of his be- 
loved and faithful wife, Coligny mounted his horse and rode to 
join the Prince of Condé and the other leaders of the party at 
Meaux;’ when, in fact, he resolved to engage in civil war. 
Coligny had only ten more years before him; and these, though, 
perhaps, the most eventful of his career, can hardly be regarded 
as the most interesting. Coligny had done his best work before 
1562. He had still to prove, on two great occasions—like another 
and more fortunate Protestant leader, our own Dutch William 
—that he had the capacity, if not to retrieve, at least to make 
the most of a disastrous defeat. It is permissible to believe 
that, had the Huguenots entrusted their military fortunes from 
the first to Coligny, instead of to Condé, they would have gained 
an earlier, more decisive, and, in all moral respects, iess ques- 
tionable victory than that which subsequently fell to them 
under Henri Quatre, whose chief advantage, after his mother’s 
training, lay in his having had for his master the man 
whom St. Simon truly described as “the wisest and most 
honest man of his age, aud the greatest captain.” Was 
there not something wanting in Coligny—it may have been 
lack of ambition, or inability to measure himself accurately 
against his contemporaries—to make the charm of his nature 
not only good, but firm; something which stood in the way of 
his fellow-religionists hailing him by acclamation as_ their 
leader, as the fellow-politicians of Washington hailed him ? 
How is it that the Colignys of this world only deserve success, 
while the Washingtons command it ? 

Up to 1562 Coligny had had his ups and downs, his crosses 
and failures, his defeats and imprisonments; nevertheless, all 
these seemed but a preparation for something more than a moral 
triumph, even for such a triumph as that which he gained, and 
which the tragedy of St. 
dimmed. 


Bartholomew's Day has in no degree 
Te seemed marked by destiny to be not only a great, but 

He belonged to the great House of Chatillon, 
which became allied by marriage with the House of Condé, and 
was the rival of the House of Guise. His mother, Louise de 
Montmorency, from whom unquestionably he derived his tenden- 
cies towards Calvinism, was one of the ablest women in an age 
notable forable women. His uncle was the Constable of France, 
and was able to give his nephew an early chance of distinguish- 


a fortunate man. 


ing himself in arms. This Coligny availed himself of to the full; 
aud it was probably only the disgrace of his uncle—a fickle and 
egotistic politician—that allowed Francis of Lorraine to succeed 
to the place he would himself indubitably have occupied. He 
is generally identified with the leadership of forlorn-hopes, and 
with making the best of bad causes; even in this volume the 
most notable ef his achievements that are recorded is his 
gallant defence of St. Quentin in 1557 against the Spaniards, a 
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defence which ended in the place being captured and himself taken 
prisoner. It is not commonly borne in mind, however, that it 
was Coligny who to all intents and purposes finally relieved his 
country of the presence of British garrisons. 1t was the Duc 
de Guise, indeed, who took Calais, and so broke the heart of 
Queen Mary; but the plan of his operations was Coligny’s. 
The taking, in 1549-1550, of Boulogne, was quite as important 
as that of Calais; and it was entirely Coligny’s work. It 
was, moreover, when he was engaged before Boulogne that 
he drew-up for his soldiers the military code which was subse- 
quently adopted for the whole French Army, and which not only 
ensured discipline, but protected non-combatants from military 
license. One of his rules reaches the high-water mark of mili- 
tary morality. “If a soldier without due cause shall give the 
lie to another, he shall be made to stand in the public sqnare, 
and with ensigns unfurled, and uncovered head, shall ask pardon 
of his colonel and of the man to whom he gave the lie.” Neverthe- 
less, “his soldiers,” says Brantome, “were neither his subjects nor 
his mercenaries; and yet, when they were in his presence, the 
slightest word of reproof was rarely needed, and in his absence 
his signet alone was enough to enforce obedience.” It is rather 
curious that, although Coligny was Admiral of France, and 
although his name has been handed down to history with this 
title, he was directly engaged only in one naval action, and that 
was an unsuccessful attack on the Isle of Wight. At that time he 
was twenty-five years of age, and commanded a galley under his 
predecessor in the office of Admiral. Coligny’s chief work 
during his term of office was to endeavour to plant colonies of 
French Huguenots in North America. It failed, like so many 
other of his enterprises. But the failure was due to no fault of 
his. Had he succeeded, the Pilgrim Fathers might have had 
formidable rivals,—and rivals of a religion almost identical with 
their own. 

M. Bersier is at great pains to make the real character of the 
Huguenot movement in France thoroughly understood by show- 
ing the relations of its leaders to Calvin and Beza. This portion 
of his work is very conscientiously done. Yet we confess to a 
suspicion that there was a good deal of—we shall not say Mr. 
Arnold’s “ hideousness and immense ennui ’—but yet dreariness, 
associated with the enthusiasm of the Huguenots. When there 
was not dreariness there was too often scandalous levity and 
gallantry, as in the case of Condé and of Henry of Navarre. 
Here, again, Coligny stands superior to the other leaders of the 
movement. He was purity itself; but he was tolerant, gentle, 
tender, even merry. His religious fervonr had not destroyed 
the spirit of the Renaissance. The pleasantest country house 
in France in Coligny’s time was his own Chatillon, when he lived 
there in his retirement. Should he have left it to join Condé 
and raise the flag of civil war in 1562? That is one of the 
problems in French history which time will never solve, just as 
it has not yet answered the question whether the slaughter of 
the Protestants at Vassy in Champagne by the soldiers of Guise; 
which directly led to the war, was a chance encounter, or a care- 
fully premeditated plot. It is just possible that Catherine de 
Medici, who had no love for the Guises—her recently published 
letters prove her to have believed that they hated her—would 
have allowed the French Mareus Aurelius to pray and study un- 
harmed in his retirement, had not the welfare of his.co-religion- 
ists and the entreaties of his wife driven him into the arms of 
Condé, 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a aS 

We greet the appearance of the first volume of a magazine which, 
if there is room "a 1 new venture of this kind, may hope to find a 
place in public favour. This is Home Chimes, edited by F. W. 
Robinson, a writer whose name is itself no insufficient guarantee for 
good work. The editor can also name a highly reputable staff of 
helpers and contributors. The volume before us is a handsome folio 
of more than seven hundred pages, containing the first year’s issue, 

and supplying a great variety of good reading of all kinds. 


The Antiquary. Vol, X., July-December, 1884. (Elliot Stock.) — 
We are glad to record the appearance of another volume of this 
excellent “magazine devoted to the study of the past.’ A vast 
amount of curious information is here collected and stored up. It is 
almost impossible to select specimens from such a wealth of material; 
but we may notice, as referring to a subject which has come to the 
front lately, Mr. Henry B. Whalley’s notes on “Samuel Jobnson at 
Lichfield,” among “celebrated birthplaces.”” We may mention, too, a 
series of papers on “ The House of Lords.” 

The Young Ladies’ Treasure-Book. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This 





stout octavo of about nine hundred pages tells its readers how they 
may employ themselves with matters both useful and ornamental, 
Both pleasure and duty are duly regarded. First come a number of 
ornamental occupations, then observations on the small domestic 
elegancies, ornamentation of the table, and the like. Chapters on 
“Home Duties” follow; and these, again, are succeeded by chapters 
on “Study and Self-Improvement.” ‘Simple Science” has eight 
chapters devoted to it, and “Astronomy” three; ‘ Amusements, 
Outdoor and Indoor,” “ Dress,” &c., are separately discussed. The 
volume, in fact, is an encyclopedia in its way, and sure to be useful, 


We have received, enclosed in an elegant case covered with light- 
green silk, Proof Engravings from the English Illustrated Magazine. 
(Macmillan.)—Of the magazine itself, and of the illustrations which 
form soimportant a part of it, we have on previous occasions spoken 
with something of the commendation which they deserve. These 
twenty proof-impressions deserve a special notice. That they are all 
worth possessing we need hardly say. The preference among them 
must be a matter of taste. Personally, we are inclined to like the 
“ Martin Luther,” engraved by Herr Theodor Knesing, after Lucas 
Cranach, as well as any. M. Octave Lacour gives an excellent 
engraving, after a portrait by Mr. F. Sandys, of Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
There are also to be noticed, as pleasing specimens of art, four 
engravings of drawings (illustrative of the “ Unsentimental Journey 
in Cornwall”), by Mr. C. Napier Hemy. 


Aumanacs,—The British Alianac (Stationers’ Company) is a pub- 
lication of established rank and value. 
information needed for the ordinary affairs of social, commercial, 
and professional life, it contains, according to an excellent custom 
which cannot be too highly commended, special articles on interesting 
topics, statistical and other. This year we have an account of the 
“Occupations of the English People,’ from which, among a great 
variety of matter, we get the general result that the “ producing” 
part of the population is 43 per cent. ; that of this part rather more 
than half is “industrial,” less than an eighth “agricultural,” nearly 
a sixth “domestic,”’ nearly an eleventh “ commercial,” and about one- 
seventeenth “ professional,” this last being, it must be understood, a 
somewhat wide term. ‘The Royal Observatory and its Work,” in 
which there is to be specially noted a lucid account of the 
difference, which has puzzled so many readers of almanacs, 
between real and solar time. There is also an account, not 
a little surprising when it is read continuously, of the ‘ Archi- 
tecture of the Year,’ a review of “Sciences”? and “Art” for 
the same period, a ‘Table of all the Public General Acts,” with 
abstracts of the more important details of revenue and expenditure, 
and abstracts of Parliamentary documents. We pay, we may observe, 
£2 Ss. 92. per head of the population in taxation. Our National 
Debt cn March 31st, 1884, was €640,631,095, or rather more than 
£18 per head.——We have also received Eason’s Almanac for Ireland 
(W. H. Smith and Son, Dublin), containing much valuable informa- 
tion abont the country. We may note that the value of the harvest 
in 1879 was £21,397,275, in 1883, £31,127,837. The last year has, we 
believe, exhibited a diminution.——The Service Almanac for the 
Army, Navy, and Auviliary Forces (Harrison and Sons), and Gilbert’s 
Clergyman’s Almanac (Stationers’ Company), with its complete 
array of ecclesiastical information. 


Besides the customary 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 

FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
C H INTZ ES. C. HINDLEY and SON, 


290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 


i“ “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN __ LADIES’ 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
“LIBERTY” COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
AND STERLING VALUE. 
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House, § REGENT STREET, W. 
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“EARL SPENCER, K.G., 
Pres. International Med. Exhi- 
bition, August, 1881, referred 
to APOLLINARIS as a 
TYPICAL BEVERAGE, AP- 





“THE QUEEN OF PROVED by the FACULTY.” 
TABLE WATERS.” Sanitary Record, March, 1882. 





s The Best Natural Apertent.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL REOORD.” 
“* Has e -idenily established itself in favour 
with the leading hospital physicians and 
therapeutists of every country, and their testi- 
monies hear witness to its action as a speedy, 
sure, and gentle aperient for ordinary use,’ 7 
—" BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL,’ 
August 30th, 1854. 
The Name cf the “© 4POLLINARIS COMPANY, 


| LIMITED,” on every Label seeures genuineness. 


MANY COPIES OF ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE 


IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
According to the Number of Books required; or, 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM 
For the Free Delivery of Books in any part of London. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library, and Catalogues 
of Sarplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are 
now ready, and will be forwarded postage-free on application. 


MUDIB’S (Limited), 
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SELECT LIBRARY 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 
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I R. HUGH CONWAY’S New Story now appearing in THE 
_ ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE is 

described as— 

“A truly admirable creation.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“A success on entirely different ground from what Mr. 
before.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
pa a situations are strong, and characterised by great humorousness,”— 

rrapnric 

“Very well constructed, very entertaining. 
versatility.”—Illustrated London News. 


—eonn.) 


Profusely Illustrated. Price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY, contains :— 
1. “In the NUT TREE.” 


Frontispiece. 
. SHAKSPEARE’S COUNTRY. 
With Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. 
3. NAWORTH CASTLE. By M. Creicurox. With Illustrations 
by George Howard. 
4. The DRAMATIC OUTLOOK. By H. A. Jones. With Lllustra- 
tions by Hugh Thomson. 
5. In a SOUTH ITALIAN TAVERNA. By Cuartes Grant. 
6. The GIRL at the GATE. (Concluded.) By Witkte CoLtins. 
7. A FAMILY AFFAIR. Chaps. 14-15. (To be Continued.) By 
Hueu Conway, Author of “Called Back.’ 


8. A CASUAL SONG. By Ropen Nort. 


Conway has tried 


It does credit to the writer’s 


After a Drawing by Dewey Bates. 


bo 


(Concluded. ) By Rose Kingstey. 


MACMILLAN and CO., 


’ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
FEBRUARY, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NuMBER. 
Tue Lire or Georee Evior. By Join Tue City Companies. 
Morley. Vin L AGE Lire rn Sournu AFRICA, 
On AN Otp Sona. By W.E. H. Lecky. Lorp Tex Ns “ Becxer.”” 
A Canaptan Houipay. By Frederick) A MI_Lionatre’sCoustn. Chaps. 1V.-VI. 
Pollock. REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 
and CO., 


Bedford Street, London. 


No. 
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MACMILLAN London. 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can Le.”’—Lancet. 


‘*Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil,” — British Medical Journal, 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 


“PERFECTED ” se “Nona Luseous ernctations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 
COD LIVER OIL. nas "y booger in ey suled bottles, at 


8d, and 9s, 





Few men were better j s of beauty, or of the 
arts which beancy employs, than Lord Byron ; and 
when, in describing one of his heroines in ‘* Don 
Juan,” he wrote the | 

“In virtues not hing earth ly could surpass her, 

Save thine ‘incomparable oil Macassar, 


LORD 
BYRON he paid a tribu » to his heroine and to that 
exquis site prey tion, ROWLAND'S MACASSAR 


ON | OLL, which has assiste 1 thousands in procuring and 


kee ping a lusuriant head of hair, er idicating scurf, 
WOMEN. 
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dandriff, and all other evils which’ are so detrimental 
to its growth. It can now also be had ina golden 
colour, for fai r and golden-haired people and child- 
ren. §.zes, 3s 6d, 73; 103 6d, equal to four small. 
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Gentleman appointed will 2 the 
General Management of t! act as 
Professor in one of the Sci ! ments, He 
will be expected to devote his whole time to the work, 
tad wil! receive a Salary not exece ling £809 a year.— 
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OURNEMOUTH.—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIES. | 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the | 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils, | 

The instruction in Literature, Modern L angnager, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high. ciass character, and 
has been very successful for many years, Special 
attention is given to younger pup) ils. 


OLLY HILL, HAMP STE AD. 
—Miss NORTON RE-OPENED her School 
on WEDNESDAY, January 2lst. There are vacancies. | 
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ea se COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES) ART SCHOOLS, 
8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, W. 
Visitor, EDWIN LONG, R.A. 
Professor 
Assistant Teacher, Miss M. A. HEATH. 

The Council invite applications for the Post of Art 
Professur, vacant by the death of Mr. Harry John- 
son, R.I. 

Communications to be sent 
on or before January 31-t 


B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sce. 
M ILL 
as 





to the Secretary on’y 


HILL SCHOOL. 


The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
hive been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 
sit'es during the last seven years :— 

1877. Mental and _Moral Science (with B.A. degree), 
ty Scholarship. 

(in Intermediate Exam- 
Lond.; with the Neil 












ine on in 
Arnot! Bron 
8, *Intermediate 
with Univers hip. 
Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. 
1879, Moral Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Experimental Physics (with B.Se. degree), 
Loni. ; with University Scholarship, 
First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
1880. English (in Int. Exam. in Arts), Lond. 
1881, With B.C.L. ak >. Oxf. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Law Tri o:, Camb. 
Further Se ripturs il Examination, Lond. 
1382. Eleventh Wrangler, Camb, 
Historie 1 Tripos, Camb, 
Also *Final Exam‘nations of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 
1883. *Historical Tripos, Camb, 
Classical Trip. s, Camb. 
1284, Historical Tripo:, Camb. 
Thirty-second Wrangle*, Cam). 
The * s'gu fies that the candidate was First in the 


First Class of Honours. 
AMPSTEAD HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS. 
Principal—Mrs,. CASE. 
he TZRM begin on WEDNESDAY, 
21st. 
TNO PRINCLPALS ot SCHUOLS.— 
Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time disen- 
giged for Lectures and Practice Classes in Englis 
L:nguage and Li iter ature, Reading and Composition * 
—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W 


L ANSDOWNE HOUSE, Redlands, 

i Reading, SCHOOL for LADIES 
PRINCIPAL. --Miss STEELE PE RKUNS, 
(Cambridze Hirher Hon. Cert., Ist C.ass). 

Efficient Resident Teachers and London Professors 
assst in a thorough Modern Edueation, without 
overpressure. The large house and girden and 
the he enine s of the locality affurd exceptional 
advantag’ 

S i TH OMAS'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert Embankment, 

London, S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SC HOLARSHIPS 
of £100 and £60 rx ti renet ag open to all first-year 
S:udents, will be OFFERED for COMPE TITION in 
October, 1885. 

Special Classes are held thronghont the year for 
the Preliminary Sci ntit ind Intermediate M.B. 
Examinations of the University of London, and may 
be joined at any time. 

Entries may be mate to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practice, and special arrangements are mate for 
Students entering in their second or subsequent y 
a’so for Dental Students and for qua 
Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may he obtained 
fromthe Medical Seerctary, Mr. GEORGE REN DLE, 

W. M. ORD, Dean. 


RY AL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES, 
Lhe COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Enrope, In lia, or the 
Colonies. Sixty Students will be admitted in Septem- 
ber, 1885. For competition the Secretary cof state 
will offer Fifteen Appe intt nents 
Works Department, and Two inthe Indian Telezraph 


tion in Laws, Lond. ; 
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Department.—For - articulars, apply to the SECKE- | 


£ ARY at the c olleze 


ETTENH TT Ol OLLE G -E, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EX es ATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE ix all Eng land has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE 187), 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Speci al attention paid to junior i 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, 
W. YOUNG, Exsq., M.A. 







in the Indian Public | 


R OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, 
WITH MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTACHED 
FOR THE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


For intending Land Owners and Qccupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, ‘sors, Colonists, &e. 


PRESIDENT—His Grace ‘the I DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairmar, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon, Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingseote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Godd: urd, Es« 
William John Edmonds, isq. 
Major T. W. Chester Mast er, M.P 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 


of College and Farm, List of 
aes, Diploma, «&c., apply to the 









For Prospectus 
Scholarships, Pri 
PRINCIvAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 27th. 


AD be Y CsO0b, beh Gs. 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50. One 
of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED up in JUNE 
NEXT, Candidates must have been under 14 on 
January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
the Rev. the W ARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


LL OLMESDALE HOUSE, . BURGESS 
HILL, SUSSEX. 











Mr. & McC. ‘HILL, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Balliol College, PREPARES BOYs for MARL- 
BOROUGH COLLEGE and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
—Terms, EIGUTY GUINEAS, 

wT. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 


Warpben—The Rev. STEPHEN HAWTREY, M.A. 
_ TERM began on 1 WEDNESDAY, Janniry zist. 


peor ATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Limited, 
495 OXFORD STREET, W. 
HOUSE PAINTERS, DECORATORS, and 
FURNISHERS. 





Chairman—Mr. ALBERT GREY, M.P. 

This INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
which is promoted solely in the interest of all the 
workers therein employed, guavanteas :— 
THOROUGH WORK, STEADY WORKMEN, and 
ARTISTIC TALENT. 

Particulars on applicati n to the WAN = 

or to the Honorary Se:-retary, Miss HART 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the nsual prae- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when uot drawn below 
£0. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi. 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Cireular 
Notes issued, A Pamphlet, h full partienlars, on 
application. FRA ‘CIS R AV ENSCROFT, Manager. 















*Dimness of Sight and Bl indness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FS.5., 
' OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon.Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
| Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &e. 
- | Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 








COTTISH UNION and NA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, gir gd 





Life Premiums may be paid up in 5,10, 15, or 20 years 





\COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL, 
hO INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1924, 


PROFIT POLICIES AT NON-PROFIT RATES. 




















COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
kJ INSURANCE COMPANY, Established 1824, 





PARTNERSHIP POLICIES. 
COT TISH UNION and N ATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Established 1824, 
POLICIES UNDER “MARRIED WOMEN’S 
PROPERTY ACT, 1382.” 

















COTT ISH U NION and NATION AL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 





PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 
By Policies payable during Lifetime, 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS, RATES AND FORMS 
OF PROPUSAL., 
EpinnurGu—35 St. Andrew Square, 
Lonpon—3 King William Street, E.C. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED ™. 
Paid-up Capital ... one 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund nae ay 50, 000 
Reserve Liability of Pr oprietors £3, 000, 000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches ae the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and 

TELEGR APHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colon’ es. 

BIT LS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for co.lection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


COMMERCIAL UNION | 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 
Capital Fully Subscribed 


Life Fond in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about we ove 75,000 


Totat INVESTED Funps Upwarps OF Two MILLIONS» 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 2U Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


| 03.4.0 00 A Oo Ci Dp ENTS 


« £2,500,000 


FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
CUMPE ATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 








ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Inve -ted Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000, 

CHAIRMAN .. Harvie M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
WEstT-Exno Orricr — 8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CH — CROSS ; 

OR AT TH 
Heap Orrice—6! COR NHIL IL, LONDON, E.° 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretar} y. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss-by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber 


ality. 
4 WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, SJ Secretaries. 








THE PUBLIC I8 


THE 
L 
* The distinguishing character of ~~ 
a eaeee reproduc tions is that they ar 
cheap and absolutely faithful cc pies of 
originals, which may thems relves be of 
the very highest excellence ; 
are therefore espe tially a 
situations in which the 





SPLI 






and bade | 
especially for all ia which it is desirable, 

for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of ch ldren or of adults, 
the most perfect represt ntati < of 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Time 
September sth, 1879, 














*, Jast publish 


E “ COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 
om the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


yt 


RE PRODU CTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg. ‘f The Salon,” Royal Academy, &e. 
“MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. 


ERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. 


Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 
FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER'S “ LIBER STUDIORUM ;” 


Corres OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCH, 
And rare Works from the Print-room, Brit 





From the Painting by JAS. ARCHER, E-q. 


INVITED TO VIEW 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 





h ‘Muse um. 
d,“ PETER, the HERMIT, PREACHING the FIRST CRUSADE,” well worthy, but they should also be 


(FREE) 


“Tt is for theiz revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Si st ne frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest. art should be grateful to the 
Autotype process."—Portfolio, April, 

1871. 





baa Y pi eterial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a hi: zh order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eves of ths young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 


used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.”—Times, April 17th, 


An ILtvsTrATED Pampnutet, ‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 1873, 


Press notice 


8, free per post. 


Fine Ai  Uctalogus 124 pages, price Sixpence, fice per post. 








KUM 
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TIV ISECTION.— A LIST of the 
LONDON ANTI- VIV ISECTION SOCIETY’S 

PUBLICATIONS may be had FREE of the Seeretary, 
M. WALBROOK, Office, 180 Brompton Road, S.W., 
to whom, or to the Treasurer, C. DAWSON PHIL- 
POT, E<q., Contributions in aid of the Anti-Vivisec- 
tion mov’ roment may be made payable. 

Baukers, The London and Provincial I 
Fines, Gus s Gate. 


Bank, Sussex 


For the safe and or re iain of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, 
BANBURY. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


Manufacturers 
and Patentees, 





URES of ASTHMA, COUGHS, and 
Diseases of the one by Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS. M. Tweddeli, F.R.S., N.A., 
F.S.A.S., &., Stokesley, Yorkshire, write s:—" ry have 
used Dr. Locock’s Waters, and always found them to 


give immediate relief to mys? lf, my wife, and children | 


in difficulty of breathing, cou; ths, and affections of the 
lungs ; and haying experienced their benefits for some 
years, and witnessed their good effects on my friends 
(some of whom were asthmatie: al), I have great 
pleasure in recommending their use.” 

To singers and public speakers they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice, and taste 
pleasantly. Price ls 1}d and 2s 9d per ox. 
all druggists. 





| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—W roncs 

MADE Riaur.—Every day that any bodily 
suffering is permitted to continue renders it more cer- 
tain to become chronic or dangerous. Holloway’s puri- 
fying, cooling, and strengthening Pills are well adapted 
for any irregularity of the human body, and should 
be taken when the stomach is disordered, the liver 


deranged, the kidneys inactive, the bowels torpid, or | 






the brain mudiled. With this medicine every 

can cure himself, and those who are weak and infirm 
through imperfect digestion, may make themselves 
strong and stout by Holloway’s excellent Pills. 
few doses of them usually mitigate the » ost painful 
symptoms caused by undigested food, from which 


they thoroughly free the alimentary canal, and com- | 


pletely restore its natural power and action. 


Sold by | 


Now ready, Part IV., Vol. _ December, 1884, 
Price 3 
St4 SOCIETY'S 
JOURNAL, 
CONTENTS. 
Address of Sir Rawson yA tem K.C.M.G., C.B., 
President sion 1884- 


TISTIC AL 
British AND FOREIGN CoLonrrs: the Inaugural 
"— Pr oveer! on In Franc 





By A. E. Bateman, 

THE ‘COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCY AND EARNINGS OF 

Lanour AT HoME AND ABROAD, By I. S. Jeans, 

Sq. 

Miscxzt. ANEA: i—(1. ) Agricultural Returns for 1884. 

2.) ings’ Banks Statistics. (3.) The forthcoming 

1 Remuneration Conference. (4.) The 

ing Celebration of the Society’s .!ubilee. 

(5 ») Additions to the Library. Annual Index to 
Vol. 47. List of Members’ Rules, &e. 


es 1: Epwarp Stanyrorp, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


DEOPLE’ NS JOU RN. AL sie £200 
PRIZE STORY.—COMPELCITORS are re- 
minded that the LAST DAY for receiving Stories 
at the *‘ People’s Journal”? Office, Dundee, will be 
MONDAY, February 2nd. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A 


charming winter residence on the verge of 
the Atlantic, with the mild and equable climate of 
North-Western Devon. Rooms facing South, over- 
looking hotel gardens. Reduced tariif from Novem- 
ber ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 
llfrae cain Devon. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference e to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
| Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Cv., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


NTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
SOUTH KENS SINGT TON, 

G 1 OLD MEDAL awarded, 
FOR EXCELLENC QE of QUALITY, TO 

ALT and CO., 


EAST INDIA PALF an 
BURTON ALE BREWERS, 
Storcs and Offices, 21 to3l PANCRAS ROAD, 
LONDON. 
iI IsT of PRICES to be obtained of all the 
4 Principal Dealers. 



















Q ‘XUIBITION, 
1384. 








GOLD MEDAL 


Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 


a pcan 
. PRS Caracas cocoa. 
**A most delicious and valuable 

article.’ *—Standard. 

PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA Le S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“*Strietly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 

| ver.ts Baldness aud the Hair Turning Grey ; 3; Cleanses 

| from Dandriif; Restores whe on fs ling 

oak ee e's Causes Eyebrows, este and 

| Moust: iches to grow and when used for Childr 

| forms the basis of a Mi ugnificent Head of Hair, Sold 

by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W. C. 


| 
ee | 
~~ 
A 









IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and P 
oF Sold Wholesale by the ie, pe ators, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, I 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throug 


ERRINS’ 


sondon; and Export 
hout the World. 





GRANT'S accor 


TONIC GRANT’S 


A fascinating Li iquenr of hig 
A fine appet izer 


LIQUEURS. GRANT’ S 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. | 





Manufacturers, 


CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers. 


ORANGE COGNAC. | 


h quality, made with choice Brandy. 
; pleasant with aérated waters. 


COGNAC. 


GINGER 


A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Coguac 
Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone; and 22 Walbrook, City 





ALL WHO SUFF 


SHOULD NEVER BE 


DUNBAR’ 


D R. 


Or, Anti-Catarrh 


ER FROM COLDS 


WITHOUT 


S ALKARAM, 


Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases w here a Cold has 


heen neglec sted and become severe, will give immediate reli 
dip the stopper into very hot wi ute r, and rub off the isinglass. 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Mesers, F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King 


and often cure in one day. ‘To open the bottle, 
Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. 


Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 














Address, 


TRUBNER AND CO0.’S LIST. 


Now ready, 8vo, pp. xli 


ORIENTAL RELIGIONS and their 
RELATION to UNIVERSAL RE LIGION— 
PERSIA. By Samvuet Jounson. With an 
Introductioa by O. B. FroTuHinGHam. 


732, cloth, 153. 





Now ready, Secon » pp. 112, 


SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of HIN- 
DUSTANI, PERSIAN, and ARABIC By E 
PaLmer, M.A., lat Lord Alm mers Prof r 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 















Nearly ready, crown Svo, pp. viii.-210, boards, 5s, 
MARK RUTHERFORD’S DELIVER- 
ANCE. A Sequel to the Autobiography of Mark 
Rutherford. By his Friend, RevBeN SHapcorr. 


Early in February. Crown 8vo., 


The SECRET of DEATH. With 
some Collected Poems. sy EpWIN ARNOLD, 
C.S.I., &c., Author of “The Light of Asia,” &c 

The Poem which gives a title to the Book is a 
ver-ion, in a popular and novel form, of the Katha 

Upanishad, from the Sanskrit. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, pp. viii.-318, with 10 Plates, 12s 6d. 


The WAVE of TRANSLATION in Its 

’ ion to th > Three Oceins of Water, Air, 
I By th e late J. Scorr Russet, ™M. A., 
Se London and Edinburgh. 





Now ready, crown Svo, pp. iv.-312, cloth, 103 6d. 


The COPARCENERS: being the 


Adventures of two Heiresses. By F. Artuvr. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, pp. 256, cloth, 5:. 
POEMS: Lyrical and Dramatic. By 
Evetyn Dovudias. 


»>9> 


2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. 302 344, cloth, 21s, 


CREEDS of the DAY; or, Collated 
ns of Reputable Think ers. By "HE NRY Co 
able book. It is well written and eminently 
—Modern Review. 
“A successful attempt to define every important 
schoo! of modern the —S wn (New York). 
Its style will fascinate all who read it.”—Natio 


: TRE BNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 















London 
Just publ ishe ‘d, in 1 ol, crown Syo, cloth, price 43 6 
rANHE FINE ARTS and ARTS 

DESIGN: their Origin, Nature, and Influence 

With an Essay on Recreation, Ancient and Modern, 
Public and Private. By Ww ILLIAM T. Ross, 

“In aserie SSR} ‘The = ine Arts, Recreation 



















bess on national charac eae 
roe that architecture is to build tgp he liter 

i iguage, is one of the many golden grains w 
good seed i: 
sloped in su ch 





prove th: at th sre mat st have been 

1 tad whose s vant ¢ vulture deve 

id he Ipful way.” —Graphie, 

rlasg JAMES MACLEHOSE anil Sows, 
Le nob : MAcMILLAN and Co. 





New Edition, price 1s; by post, 1s ld. 


7 OMAN SUFFRAGE: Reasons for 
Opposing it. By Vice-Admiral Maxse, 
London: Wituram Ripaway, 159 Piccadilly 


Now ready, price ls. 

A CODE of RULES for the PRE- 
Pe VENTION of INFECTIOUS and 
TAGIOUS DISEASES in SCHOOLS: beinga a ma 3 
of Re solutions | passed by the Medical Officers ef 

s i January 7th, 1835. 
.- and A. CaHurcHILL, 11 New Burlingto: 









{OMPLETION of HOUSES of 
J PARLIAMENT. Design by the late Sir Chas. 
Barry. (Lar we 4-pag re plate )—See the BUILDER for 
this wee td; by bd inual Subseription 
19 Als i tS) | 














ays ; 
tion of Publie Br 
telation of the 
losin of Openings i 


LONDON LIBRARY, St. 
James’s Square, 8.¥ 
PResIpENT—Le weed — oe 
Vie E-PRES 
. os aL ‘ADSTONE, £ Pp. 
a rd ARCHB ge ~ of DUBLIN. 
. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
“Lord TE NNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOL — v. 
Earl of CARNARVON. arl of ROSEBER tY 
The Library contains 100,000 Ve plume 3 of Dong ncient 
and Modern Literature, in various L m wes. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £20 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
t wn me mbe rs. Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
‘ } gue Supplement (187 5-1380 ® 
Prosper sctus on application. 


RT HARRISON, & 
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NEW VOLUME OF MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS. 


Now ready, with many Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 
A History of the Christian Church. 
Boor II.—The MIDDLE AGES and the REFORMATION, 2003-1614. 


By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 
*,* Volume I., A.D. 39-1003, is already published. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY JOSIAH GILBERT. 

Next week, with 150 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 30s. 
LANDSCAPE IN ART, 
Before Claude and Salvator. 

By JOSIAH GILBERT, 


Author of ‘ Excursions among the Dolomites,” and “Cadore, or Titian’s Country.” 








JOHN ee Albemarle Street. 


JUST READY. 
ALLAN STUART 


A Novel in One Volume. 
By HOPE LEES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 











GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, 
WEST CORNER ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 


ADVANCE ON KHARTUM. 

LARGE SCALE MAP OF THE NILE FROM DONGOLA TO 
KHARTUM. Prepared chiefly from Maps issued by the Intelligence Branch of 
the War Office. 


The Map commences just north of Dal, and includes Dongola, Korti, Merawi, Abu-Ahmed, Berber, 
Shendy, and Khartum, with all intermediate places on the river, together with Gakdul and the Routes of 
the Desert. The Nile is coloured throughout; an inset Map shows the area of the Map, and its connection 
with Lower Egypt, and a few Notes, together with Major Kitchener’s Report, are added in Letterpress. 

Scale, 16 miles to one inch ; size, 22 x 28 inches. Price:—Folded Sheet, 2s 6d, post free, 23 74; Unfolded, 
packed on roller, post free, 3s; Mounted, in cloth case, 5s, pest free, 5s 3d. 








London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG CGOMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I $i ne rtai 
dealers making cena wa x donee EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract-of Meat. 
N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 
Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d cach, obtainable everywhere. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





| RICHARD BENTLEY & Song 


NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
In ! vol. royal Svo, with nearly 100 Illustrations, 31s 6d, 
The CROWN PRINCE of 
AUSTRIA’S “TRAVELS in the EAST,” 


“Written throughont with frank heartiness and 
with such power of observation as alone gives vital 
strength to works of travel.’’—Daily Telegraph, 





By Mrs. KING. 


DIARY of a CIVILIAN’S 
WIFE in INDIA. By Mrs. Rozerr Moss Kina, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author, 24s. 


By H. W. LUCY. 


EAST by WEST. A Record 


of Travel Round the World. By Henry W. 
Lucy, Author of ‘Gideon Fleyco,” &c. In 2 
vols, crown Svo, 21s, 


By Professor HULL. 


MOUNT SEIR: a Narrative 
of a Scientific Expedition. By Epwarp Hurt, 
M.A., LL.D., Director of the Geological Sarvey 
of Ireland. With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 
10s 6d, 

By Mrs. SPEEDY. 


A LADY’S WANDERIN GS 
inthe SOUDAN. By Mrs.T.C. 8S. Speepy. In2 
vols., crown Svo, with numerous Tibestwations, 2ls, 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

‘* Mrs. Speedy’s pleasant letters will enable many 
people to form a more vivid idea of men and things in 
a district which current events have made peer liarly 
interesting to Englishmen. But they would be wel- 
come under any “circumstances, and at any time, as 
bright, lively, 4nd humorous pictures of a little 
known and very curious country.” 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
Tn 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 63 each. 


“adyp Georgiana PFullertows 
ELLEN MIDDLETON, 
AND 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her tcc the ae. 





7. QUI \RTERD Y REVIEW, No. 


317, i is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS. 

1. Dean MANSED. 
Tue Lonvon Livery Companies. 
Frovupr’s Lirs OF CARLYLE. 
THE HIGHLANDERS AND THEIR LANDLORDS. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON AND HIS AGE, 
THE ConGo. 
Tue Navy AND THE Empire. 
. REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 
. THE IsoLaTIoN OF ENGLAND. 

Jouy Murr aT, Albemarle Street. 





DID Or 99 br 





This day, No. 9, eis Svo, 200 pp., price 4s. 
pis SCOTTISH REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. 

©’s CARLYLE’S Lire tn Lonpon. 
PONDENCE OF Sir Robert Moray, 
HINI SCENES IN CLERICAL Lire, 
- 1,—ECHOES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CF ENTURY. 
» OA LETTER FROM JAMES SHARP TO THE Ean! 
OF MIDLET IN, PROVING HIS TREACHERY 
In 166]. 
» 6.—ArcHSISHOP HANILTON’S CATECHISM. 
sy @-—PATMO 
8.—THE LENNOX. 
» 9.—CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
» 10.—SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REvIEWS, gh 
ALEX. GarpNER, 12 Paternoster Row, and at al! 
Booksellers | i _Librarie: S. 


Qual Janua h (Sixpence), New Series, No. 20. 
é ies CO RNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY, 
ConrTENTS, 

Ratnnow Gorp. By David Christie Murray. Book 
I.—How Hercule As smodée Bonaventure enlisted 
Job Round. Chaps. 4.-6, 

Experts in HanpwWRritina. 

THe DaisycuirreE Mystery. 
Fitzgerald 

De Banana. 

Tue TaLK or THE Town. By James Payn, Chap. 
31. The Messenger of Disgra: e.—Chap, 32. The 
Feet of Clay.—Chap. 33. Breaking it.—Chap. 3t. 
A Comforter.—Chap. 35. Farewell. With Illustra- 
tions by Harry Furniss. 

London ; Suri, ELDER, and Co,, 15 Waterloo Place. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND 00. 


NOVEL by the YOUNG DUTCH 
AUTHORESS, Miss WALLIS. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

ROYAL FAVOUR. By A. &. C. 

Watts, Author of ‘‘ In Troubled Times.” 
TXTRACT FROM TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 

“ In issuing this translation of Miss Wallis’s se-ond 
novel, I feel assured that I am meeting the wishes of 
a larze portion of the English reading public. The | 
cordial reception accorded to ‘In Troubled Times’ 
encourages me to believe that this riper fruit of the 
young Dutch novelist’s genius wiil receive a still 
creater welcome. | uring the five years that elapsed 
hetween the publication of the two novels, Miss Wallis 
unquestionably achieved much greater mastery of 
her art. ‘Royal Favour’ is coxsiderably ‘shorter 
than its predecessor ; the style is terser and more 
energetic......The author continues to employ the 
psychological method in preference to the pictorial. 
it: chief purpose is to paint a man of noble aims and 
lofty aspirations, misunderstood by his fellow-men 
and misunderstanding them in turn, thirsting for 
jove and recognition, and meeting with hatred and 
misconstruction, because he substituted abstract 
principles for human sympathies on all occasions 
save one—that one misplaced affection ruining the 
purpose of his life.’’ 

A NEW and REVISED (being the 
THIRD) EDITION of “IN TROUBLED TIMES,” 
by Miss A. S. GC. Waxuis, will be ready this 
month. It is practically a fresh Translation, and 
is somewhat abridged. Crown 8yvo, 6s; at all 
Booksellers. 

«Every one must agree that this book is a remark- 
able literary phenomenon. It is modest, scher, 
“4 , refined, thoughtful, serious, sensible,”’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This work is to the sixteenth century history of 
Holland very much what ‘John Inglesant’ is to the 
same period in England.”—Vanity Fair. 

NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 

ELEMENTARY TEXT - BOOK of 
ZOOLOGY. By Professor W. Cravs. Edited by 
Apam Sepewick, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trin, Coll., Camb. ; assisted by F. M. G. Heatu- 
cotE, B.A., Trin. Coll, Camb. With 706 New 
Illustrations, demy 8vo. 

SECTION I., General Part and Spcec'‘al Part, 
PROTOZOA to INSECTA, now ready, 21s. 

SECTION II., Special Part, MOLLUSCA to MAN, 
in a few days. 


NEW 














emy Svo, 16 


D z. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY, GUIDE, and 


INDEX to CLIMATE. By ALEx. Ramsay, F.G.S. 


The ROYAL RELIEF ATLAS of ALL 
PARTS of the GLOBE. By G. Puitiirs Bevan, 
F.G.S., F.S.S. Consisting of 31 ‘‘ Relief’? (or 
embossed) maps, with descriptive text facing each 

p. Each map is separately framed in cardboard 
nts, and the whole handsomely bound in one 

e, half-Pers an, gilt, royal 4to. Second 

ion now ready, 2Is. 

atlas measures about twelve inches by ter, 

so bound as to lie perfictly flat wherever 

Everyone who wishes his children to learn 























geography should buy the ‘Royal Relief 
It will come as a revelation to them,’— 
Teacher. 
THIRD EDITION of 
The CRUISE of the ‘ALERT.’ Four 
Year 






rs in Patagonian, Polynesian, and Mascarene 
aters. By R. W. Coppinger, M.D. (Staff 
Surgeon on board ‘ Aleit’). With i6 F 
es from Sketches and Photos by the Author 
and Mr. F. North, R.N, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 

one could be better fitted than Dr. © er 














Revie 


By Mrs, FRANK MALLESON, 
NOTES on the EARLY TRAINING of 
CHILDREN. By Mrs, Frank MALLESON. Crown 
3v0, 28 6. 
a that should be in the hands of every 
ian World, 


instructive end interesting.’”’—S¢ 
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om NEW SERIES of - 

TIME. A Magazine of Current Topics, 

Literature, and Art. 

Monthly, medium 8vo, Is. 
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1e (Author of “ King Capital,” “The Red 
_ Route ’)—Cradle and Spade. Chaps. I, to VIII, 
The Best Books of the past Three Months. 





W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., 





PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 


ON TUESDAY, JANUARY 27th, WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE 


AS 


RELATED IN HER LETTERS AND JOURNALS. 


Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 


J. W. 


With Portraits and 


CROSS. 


Other Illustratious 


3 vols. post 8vo, 42s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 


“and SONS, 


EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. | 


Cabinet Edition, printed from a New and Legible 
Type, in 20 vols., price £5. 

Coyxtests.—ADAM BEDE. 2 vols.—The MILL 
on the FLOSS. 2 vols.—SILAS MARNER—The 
LIFTED VEIL—BROTHER JACOB. 1 vol.— 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. 2 vols.—FELIX 
HOLT, 2 vols—ROMOLA. 2 vols.—MIDDLE- 


MARCH. 3 vols—DANIEL DERONDA. 3 vols.— 
The SPANISH GYPSY. 1 vol.—JUBAL, and 


Other Poems, Old and New. 1 vol.—IMPRESSIONS 
of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 1 vol. 

Each Volume, price 5s, may be had separately. 
“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s Works... 
In size, type, and paper everything that could be 

wished,’ —Atheneum. 





“ Now-a-days publishers appear to vie with each 
other in giving to their reissues of books at low 
prices all the characteristics of true excellence ; and, 
so far, nobody has succeeded better than Messrs. 
Blackwood in their Cabinet Edition of George Eliot’s 
Works......A clear and well-arranged page, fine 
paper, and sound binding, make this edition so good 
a one that it would be pronounced excellent, apart 


sotte 
ette, 


from all consideration of cost.”’"—Pall Mall Gaz 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


With Illustrations, 


NOVELS by 
Cheaper Editions. 
ADAM BEDE. 3s 61.—The MILL on the FLOSS, 
3s 64—FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 3:,—SILAS MARNER. 
2s 64,—ROMOLA. With Vignette, 3s 61.—DANIEL 
DERONDA. With 7s 61,—MIDDLE- 
MARCH. With Vignette, 7s 6d. 


3s 6d.— 


Vignette, 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT, and 
LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. 


Post Svo, 10s 6d. 


Third Edition. 


The SPANISH GYPSY. By George 


New Edition. Croy »ve 


sy Grorar ELIor. New Editi ym. Crown 


JUBAL, and Other Poems, Old and 
New. By 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Printed on Fine Paper, with red border, 


handsomely bound in cloth gilt, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


WISE, WITTY, and 
SAYINGS, in PROSE and VERSE. 
from the Works of George Eliot. Fifth Edit 


Cloth gilt, 6s, 


TENDER 


Selected 






This day is published. 
Edited by Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


SYMPNEUMATA; or, Signs of 





Humanitary Evolution. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


This day is published. 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and 
the UNSEEN.—The Open Door—Otp Lapr 
Mary. Crown 8yo, cloth, 23 6d. 


“They are masterpieces in the art of so relating 
the embarrassed communications between the world 
of unclothed spirits and our own as to impress the 
reader with the reality and with the unreality 
of such communications......6The Open Door’ seems 
to us nearly a model for all tales of the kind, with 
its mingled realism and idealism, its fidelity to haman 
nature, and its true poetry, its perfect simplicity, and 
its wild and eerie supernaturahsm...... A marvellously 
beautiful and eerie story.”’—Spectator. 








“Old Lady Mary’ is one of those cunning mixtures 
of the natural avd the supernatural of which Mrs, 
Oliphant has the secret.’’—IJllustrated London News, 

By the Rev. G. MATHESON, D.D. 


CAN the OLD FAITH LIVE with the 
NEW? Or, the Problem of Evolution and Reve- 
lation. In 1 vol. crown 8yo. (Immediately. 

B; t e Rev. F. @. LEE, D.D. 

GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT. Being 
Various Notes, Records, and Examples of the 
Supernatural. Crown 8yo, 83 6d, 

By JOHN HILL BURTON, D.C.L. 
The BOOK-HUNTER. New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, Roxburzhe binding, 7s 6d, 
This Edition contains all the latest Emendations 
and Corrections, and a copious Index. 

By JAMES WILSON HYDE. 


The ROYAL MAIL. Its Curiosities 


2nd Romance, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustra. 
tions. [ Immediately. 
3y the Rev. Father DIDON. 

The GERMANS. Translated into 
English by RarvwaEL Lepos bE BEAUFORT. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

By the Rev. J. HUNTER SMITH, M.A. 


GREEK TESTAMENT LESSONS, 
for Colleges, Schools, and Private Students, con- 
sisting chiefly of the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Parables of our Lord, With Notes, Essays, 

nd 4 Maps. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WALFORD 
Stories. 2 vols. 


By L. B. 

NAN, and other 
crown Syvo, 12s. 

By VERNON LEE, 


Miss BROWN: a Novel. 3 vols. post 
l. 


Sy0, 25s 6 

By W. A. BAILLIE HAMILTON. 
Mr. MONTENELLO. A Romance of 
the Civil Service, 3 vols. post Svo, 25s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ard SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND C0.’S LIST. 


Crown yo, cloth, 63. 


JELLY FISH, STAR FISH, and SKA 


URCHINS: being a Research on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. 
Ro MANES, LL.D., F.B.S., Author of “ Mental Evolution in Animals,” &c. 
[INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC $e RIES, 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Wenpe.t Hoimes. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
“The biography of the greatest American man of letters in the uid by the 
greatest American man of letters in the present.’’—Pall Mall Gazette 


The PULPIT COMMENTARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


JEREMIAH (Vol. IL.),and LAMENTATIONS. 
Js 
By Rev. T. K. Curyne, M.A.; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. ApENEy, M.A., Rev, A. F. Murr, M.A., Rev. 8. Conway, 
B.A., Rev. D. Youna, B.A. Price 15s. Newt week, 


By OLIVER 


With 16 Illustrations, small 4to, sewed, 2s. 


my THN ) TMITTQ 

The MONEY JAR of PLAUTUS at the 
ORATORY SCHOOL. An Account of the Recent Reprezentation. With 
Appendix by Epwarp BELLasis, 

“In the hands of so accomplished a scholar as Cardinal Newman, the play 
has acquired a finish which Romans of the more exacting Augustan age might 
lave — an improvement on the com; par ative rudeness and negligence 
lautus. Great care had been taken in the ‘get-up’ of the dreszes to set off 
he really excellent ac’ inz.’— Tablet. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


POLITICS and ECONOMICS: an Essay on 
the Nature of the Principles of Political Economy, together with a Survey of 
Recent Legislation. By W. Cunninauam, B.D. Shortly. 


NEW VOLUME in the HELP SERIES. 


HELPS to HEALTH, The Habitation—the 


Nursery—the School-room—and the Person, With a Chapter on Pleasure 
and Health Resorts. By Henry C. Burperr, Founder of the Home Hospitals 
Association for Paying Patients With 19 Illustr ations, crown S8vo, cloth, Is 6d. 


Mr. GILBART-SMITH’S NEW POEM. 


b] YT (7) 9 
The LOG o the * NORSE MAN. 
crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 5s, 

“Tt was once the fashion for ramblers in the south to take as a manual of 
eeographic beauty, no less than of epicnrean oe and deep poetic insight, 
Lord Byron’s nobly descriptive epic, ‘Childe Harold.’......Noer will Mr. Gilbart- 
Smith’s delightful string of sonnets, songs, and lyri ‘03 suffer by comparison in 
these practical respects with the str iking stanzas of Byron.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Gilbart-Smith has a gennire poetie gift...... Instinct with that subtle 
power which distinguishes the poet from the herd of versitiers that infest litera- 
ture now-n-duys. He riogs the changes from grave to gay, and those who take 
him for their guide, philosopher, and friend through the cities and p!ac’es he has 
visited will hase no reason to regret their choice.’”’—Scotsman. 





| 


Small 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


EUPHRENTA; or, the Test of Love. 


By WILLIAM Swarr. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 
POEMS. 


By Owen Gane. 
LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER all ARE. 


Mr. T. r ISHER U NW IN’S LIST. 
CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW HIM. 


THE STORY OF THE READING TOURS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA (1866-1870), 
By GEORGE DOLBY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s {post free). 
yc pleasant and unpretentious. It tells the story of those triumph: unt reading 
WY sanecount cf his experience is mteresting in a very high degree. It 
] he weleome to all lovers of Dickens, for Dickens’ sake,”— Atheneum, 
‘ANOTHER Book avout DICKENS. 
George Dolby knew the ‘ Chief’ full well, 
And as he kuew him, drew him ; 
£o 1ead the tale he has to tell— 
‘Charles Dickens as I] Knew Him.’ ’—Puich, 


TARANTELLA: a Romance. 


By MATHILDE BLIND, Anthor of “Life of George Eliot,” &c. 
2 vols., 21s, 
‘Entirely poetical in conception and treatment, ‘ Tarantella’ is more essentially 
em than many & nary. itive written in smooth and elegint verse......* Taran- 


A Poem. 





tela’ is, indeed, full of strange originality, and full of scenic effects of uncommon 
, 


Power,’ Atheneum. 


ICHABOD: a Portrait. 
ty BERTHA THOMAS, 
Author of “The Violin Player,” “ Life of Georges Sand,” &e, 
[Just ready, 
.A book which is clever enough to amuse by its 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 
“Tt is distinctly clever 
genuity.’’—Society. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE TYROL. 


By HERMANN SCHMID. 
Translated by DoRoTHEA Roprrts 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


The LOTHIAN PRIZE ESSAY, 1884. 


Just ready, 


The ART of WAR in the MIDDLE AGES, 


A.D. 378-1515. 
By C. W. C. OMAN, B.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
Crown o- 3s 6d (post free). [Now ready. 


London: T. FISHER “UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS and CO.’S 


BOOKS for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


MILW’S LOGIC.—PEOPLE § EDITION, 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative ang 


Inductive; being a Connected View of "the Principles of Evidence 
Methods of Scientific Inves tigation. By Jouy stv ART Mitt. PEOPLE'S 
EDITION, crown 8yo, 5s. 





BACON’S ESSAYS ‘ with Introduction, 


Notes, and Index. By E. A. Apsort, D.D. 2 vols. ferp. 8vo, 6s, 
The TE “‘? and INDEX only, without Iutrotuction and Notes, 1 vol., feap 8 
price 2s 6 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied, for the Use of Colleges and Sc hools. 
®ranslated and Edited by E. Arkiyson, Ph.D., F.C.S., Professor of Experi. 
mental Science, Staff Colleze, Sandhurst. Eleventh Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, with 5 Coloured Plates and 898 Woodeuts. Large crown 8yo, 15s, 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for 
GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated - d Edited 
by E. Atxinson, Ph.D., F.C.S, Professor of Experimental Science, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Fitt! 1 Edition, with 2 Coloured Plates and 495 Woodcuts, 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC, designed for 


the Use of Schools ; to which is - doa Ch apter on Decimal Coinage, 
Revised Edition, l2mo, 4s 64.—KEY 


COLENSO’S ELEMEN TS of ALGEBRA. 
Part I., containing the Simpler Parts of th> Science. New Edition, 12mo, 
43 6d.—K HY, 5s. Questions by Hunter, 23 61. 
Part II. adapted to suit the wants of more advanced 
higher parts of the subject, l2mo, Gs.—KEY, 5s, 


COLENSO’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC, 


designed for the Use of Elementary Schools. 18mo, 1s; or, with Answers, 
prics Is 6d. 


HARRIS’S GRADUATED EXERCISES in 


ARITHMETIC and MENSURATION. 12mo, 2s 61; or, with Answers, 3°. 
Tue Answers separately, 94. KEY, price 6s. 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 


By the Author of “Amy Herbert,” Uniform with a ‘' First History of 
Greece,’ by the same Author. Feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By the 


Author of “*Amy Herbert.” Uniform with ‘ Tue Cuild’s First History of 


Rome,” by the same Author. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 


intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Rev. E. 
Sr. J. Parry, M A., Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, with Index, 


12mo, 3s 6d. 
THUCYDIDES, Book IV. The Greek 


Text. Edited, with cats and Commentary, by A. T. Barton, M.A., Fellow 
and TTator of Pembroke College, Oxford, and A, 8S. CHAVASSE, B.C. L., M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor ot University College, Oxfor’, Crown 8vo, ‘bs. 


The GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLA- 


TION from ENGLISH into FRENCH, Edited by Professors CHARLES 
Cassar, LL.D., ant T. Karncuer, LLB. Part £, Junior Course, 33 6d ; 
Part It., Senior Course, 53. 

*,* KEY to the JUNIOR COURSE, by Dr, Cassat, price 5s (for Teachers only). 


A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 


Industrial, Political. By Witt1am Hugues, F.R.G.S., &s., late Professor of 
Geography in King’s College, Loudon. New Ev:lition, Revised, with 6 Coloured 
Maps. Feap. 8.0, 7s 6d. 
Or in Two Parts:—Part 1, EUROPE, 3s — Part If, ASIA, AFRICA, 
AMERICA, AUSLRALIA, and POLYNESIA, 


vo, 


Students; containing the 


London : LONG MANS, GREEN, and CO. 





J. AND R. MAXWELL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. ~ 


NEW NOVEL by a NEW AUTHOR, 
Now reads, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, 31s 6d. 
The QUEEN of the MOOR. By Frederic Adye. 
“This work deals with the romance of the hills of Devon, and ‘ Lorna Doone 
has found a formidable rival.” 
NEW NOVEL by a NEW NOVELIST, 
Now ready, in 3 vols., at all A 3ls 6d. 
CURRENT REPENTANCE. By “A. B.C. 8.” 
“A powerful psychical study, deqling Jargely with modern Anglo-Indianz 
civilian life, and giving a fascinating portrait of it.’ 
NEW and ORIGINAL NOVEL, in 1 vol. 
Now ready, 2s, boards; 2s 61, cloth ; 5s 6d, half-moroeco (postage 4d). 
BOULDERSTONE. By William Sime, Author of * roe 
Capital,”’ “The Red Route,” “ Haco, the Dieamer,’’ &e. 
“The diaiozue and character-sketching in this wor kare very clevcr, and it 
smartly written. 
NEW CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION of RITA’S NOVELS. 
Now ready, 23, boards; 2s 6d, cloth; 5s 6d, half-morocco (postage 4d). 
LIKE D1aAN’S KISS. By Rita, Author of ‘‘ Dame 
Durden,’ ‘‘ My Lady Coquette,’ “ My Lord Coneeit,” &e 
“ Well worked out...... A good idea is embodied.”—Atheneum. 
NEW CHEAP U NIFORM EDITION of E, SPENDER’S NOVELS. 
Now ready, 2s, boards ; 2: 6d. cloth; 3s 6d, half-morocco (postage 4d). 
RESTORED. By E. Spender, Author of a ‘‘ True 
Marriage,” ‘Son and Heir,” “ Kngsford,” &e. 
- work which will be read wide ly and praised abundantly.’ ’—Morning Post. 
“The book is so noble that we are fain to regard it from a standpoint of true 
art.”—Spectator. 


J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane; and all Libraries, Bookstalls, &c. 
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STANDARD CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0. 


GRAMMAR SCHOC TEXTS, 


SCHOOL 
With Vocabularies. 

Edited by JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. 

GREEK TEXTS. 


SOP ve ) and PALEPHATUS ST. F es and ST. LUKE’S 


(Myths). 1s. OSPEL 2s 6d ea. 
HOMER, Tliad, Bk. 5 ae. ST. MARK’ Ss ‘and ST. JOHN’S GOSs- 
HOMER, Odyssey, Bk. I, 1s. PELS. 1s Gd ea 
LUCIAN, Sele ct Dialogues. 1s. ST. eg SEPISTLE to the ROMANS. 


XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bks. I., I1T., 
IV.. V., and VI. Is 6d ea. 
XENOPHON, Ani ubesis, Bk. II. 1s. 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bk. V I. 23, 
The ACTS of th: APOSTLES. 2s 6a. 


LATIN TEXTS. 


om Ge peak War, Bks. I., IL, V.,| NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, 
lV Aristides. 9d. 
CESAR, Gallic War, Bis, III. and IV. bag: Se _ ions from the Epistles and 
9d ea asti. s 
ae Gallic War, Bk. VII. 1s 6d. | OVID, Sele . pe from the Mctamor- 
CICERO, Cato Major (Old Age). Is 6d. phose:, 9% 
CICERO, Lelius (Friendship). Is 60, PHADRU s, M teat Easy Fables. 9d. 
EUTROPIUS. Romi History, Bks. | PHASDRUS, Fables, Bks. 1. and II. Is. 
J.and II. Is, SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarinm, 1s 6d. 
EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Bks. | VIRGIL, Georgics, Bk. IV. 1s. 
3 | VIRGIL, Aneid, Bks, I.to VI. Is i 


III, and IV. Is 
HORACE.—Odes. VIRGIL, Eneid, Bks. VIT., VIII., 
XL., aud XII. ‘1s 6d each. 


1s ea. | 
HORACE.—Odes. Bk. IIT, 1s 60. CESAR, Gallic War, Bk. I. Text 
HORACE’S Epodes and Carmen Secu-| only 

lare. 1s. VIR Cin, v0 neid, Bk. I. Text only, 3d. 


LIVY, Books XXII, and XXIII. Latin Text with English Notes, &c. 
2s 6d each Book. 


ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 


intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Rey. BE. 
Sr. J. Parry, M.A., Ballicl College, Oxford. New Edition, with Index, 
i2mo, 33 6d. 


A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS 
on GREEK ACCIDENCE, with Reference to Comparative Philology. By F. 
W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. Ninth Edition, 12mo, price 
4s 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up 


for the Use of Harrow School. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Westminster. Seventeenth Edition, 8vo, 1s 6d. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 


LEXICON. Seventh Edition, revised throughout and improved, 4to, dbs. 
ABRIDGED EDITION, 7s 6d 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 


LEXICON, abridged from the above. Twentieth Edition, revised through- 
out, square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, 


containing all the Greek Words nsed by Writers of Good Author.ty. 4to, 21s. 
BRIDGED EDITION, 


YONGE’S ENGLISH- GREEK LEXICON, 


abridged from his Larger English-Greek Lexicon by the Auther. Square 
2mo, 8s 6d, 


THUCYDIDES. BookIV. The Greek Text. 


Edited, with Notes and Commentary, by A. T. Barton, M A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Pembroke College, Oxford; and A. S. Cuavasse, B.C.L., M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. Newly 


Edited, with English Grammatical Notes, adapted to the Pablic School Latin 
Primer, and a Vocabulary on the Plan of White’s Junior Students’ Latin- 
English Dictionary. By Joun T. Waite, D D. Oson, 12mg, 2s 6d.—Key, 
33 6d, 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting 


of English Sintences translated from Ciesar, Ciezro, and Livy, to be re- 
translated iato the Original Latin. By the Rev. W. W. Brapury, M A. 


l2mo, 3s 6d.—Kery, 5+. 
LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting 


of Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing of 
Continuous Latin Prose. By the Rev. W. W. Brapiey, M.A. 12mo, 5s.— 
Key, 5s 6d. 


GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of 
Augnstus. Translated from the German of Professor Becker by the Rev. F. 
Metcatre, M.A, Post 8ve, 7s 6d. 


CHARICLES; or, Illustrations of the) 


Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. Trans'ated from the German of Pro- 
fessor Becker by the Rev. F. Mercaurr, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The ZENEID of VIRGIL, translated into 


English Verse. By JoHN Contneton, M.A. Sixth Ed'tion, crown 8yo, 93. 


WORKS by Professor ©. WITT, Head 


Master of the Altstadt Gymrasium, Kéaigsburg. Trans lated into English 
ES YOUNGHUSBAND. 


MYTHS of HELLAS. With a Preface by A. Sinawick, 
M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
The TROJAN WAR. wake a Preface by the Rev. W. G. 


RvutTnerFoRD, M.A. Crown wines 23 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


6a. 

The YOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with 
an English-Greek Lexicon. 5s. 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bk. I. Text 

only, 30. 








* Bks. I., II., and IV. 

















London : 





MESSRS. LONGMANS and C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
329, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 


CoNTENTS. 
. THe CrROKER PAPERS. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE ROMAN Forvm. 
PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF MALLET DU PAN, 
SPENSER AS A PHILOSOPHIC POET. 
STATE OF THE BriTIsH ARMY. 
THE MIGRATIONS OF Brrps. 
. SECRET PAPERS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 
. THE REDISTRIBUTICGN OF SEATS. 


POT SD OU 9 BO et 


NEW SERIES of REMINISCENCES by the Rev. THOMAS MOZLEY. 


REMINISCENCES, 


CHIEFLY of TOWNS, VILLAGES, and SCHOOLS. 
By the Rev. THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Reminisce nces of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement.”’ 
2 vols. crown S8yo, 18s, [ Now ready. 


NEW BOOK by LADY BRASSEY. 


In the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the 


**ROARING FORTIES’’; or, Fourteen Thonsand Miles in the ‘* Sunbeam ” 
in 1883. By Lady Brassey. With 292 Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett, 
engraved on Wood by G. Pearson and J. D. Cooper, and Track Chart and 
8 Maps, drawn and engraved by E. Weller. 

EDITION DE LUXE. Printed on large paper, and bound in half-vellum, 
with gilt top. The Illustrations are printed on India paper and mounted, 1 
vol. imp. 8vo, price £3 13s 6d. (Only 250 Copies printd.) 

LIBRARY EDITION, containing the whole of the Illustrations, Maps, &c., 
that appear in the Edition de Luxe. 1 vol. 8vo, price 21s. 


FOURTH EDITION, with SUPPLEMENT. 


A DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By Wittum L. R. Cates. Fourth Edition, with Supplement, bronght down 
to the end of 1881, 8vo, 28s; cloth, 553, half-bouud Russia. The Supple- 
ment, 1881-1884, separately, price 2s 6d, 


In the LENA DELTA: a Narrative of the 


Search for Lieutenant-Commander DE LONG and his Companions, followed 
by an Account of the Gre: sly Relief Expedition, and a proposed Method of 
reaching the North Pole. By Groner W. MELVILLE, Chief Engineer, U.S.N. 
Edited by MELVILLE PHILIPS, With 4 Maps and 16 Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Heinrich 


Ewa.p, late Professor of the University of Géttingen. Vol. VII.—“ The 
Apostolic Age.’’ Translated from the German by J. Freperick SMITH. 
8vo, 21s. *,* Vols. IL—VI. price £3 19s. 

NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 








MADAM. 


crown Syo, 21s. 


The STRANGE CAREER of the Chevalier 
D’EON DE BEAUMONT, Minister Plenipotentiary from France to Great 
Britainin 1763. By Captain J. Bucuan Terer, R.N., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Author 
of * The Crimea and 'Transcauc .’ “The Bondage and Travels of Johann 
Echiltberger,” Ke. With 3 Por ts, 1 vol., 8vo, 12s. 

*,* This History of the Chevalier D’Eon de Beaumont, whose sex was a 
mystery for upwards of forty years, is treated from origiaal MSS. and other 
unpublished Documents, and French Official Despatches. 


The MARITIME ALPS and their SEA- 
BOARD. By the Author of “Vera,” “ Blue Roses,’ &c. With 1+ Full-page 
Illustrations and 15 Woodcuts in the text. Svo, 21s. 

* The subject (of the Riviera) admits of manifold treatment, and in this book 
we have a work which is not only beautiful as a gift-book, but rich in informa- 
tion and suggestiveness. It is a volume to be studied by all who are specially 
interested in the subject. and there are few readers who will not find in it much 
that is attractive......It is a book to read, and a book also to look at, for the 
illustrations are charming.’ =—Illustiated London New:. 


A BOOK of STRIFE, in the form of the 


Diary of an Old Soul: Poems. By GrornGr Macponatp. New Edition, 
12mo, 6°. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS HISTORICAL 


ATLAS. Edited by C. Cotneck, M.A., lite Fellow of Trinity College, Cim- 
bridge, Assistant-Master at Harrow School, Editor of a of Modern 
History.’’ 101 Maps and Plans (53 coloured), post 4to, 5 

“This Atlas is very far beyond anything hitherto avs vilabl e in England.’’"— 


Saturday Review. 
LIVES of GREEK STATESMEN. By the 
ARISTEIDES. PAUSANIAS, 


Rey. Sir GreorGe W. Cox, Bart., M.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
SOLON. POLYCRATES. 

PEISISTRATOS. | ARISTAGORAS, | THEMISTOKLFS. | GELON. 
KLEISTHENES. | MILTIADES. | 

| THICKER THAN WATER : a Novel. By 


Jamrs Payy, Anthor of “ By Proxy,” &¢. New Edition, Crown 8yo, 2s, 
boards ; 23 6d, cloth. | Mopurn Nove.ist’s LIBRARY. ~ 


3 vols. 










FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Cont 
White Heatuen: A NOVEL. By Ww ‘liam Black. 
Wurst Cuat. By Richard A. Proctor. 
An INcIDENT OF Empire. By H. Mallins. 
THE Searcu Party’s Finp. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. 
THe WHALE. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
To Beatrice: THE Squrre’s DavuGuTer. By Miss Kendall. 


Chapters V.-VIII. 


“Snow BuckinG” IN THE Rocky Mountains. By Grevilie Palmer. 
On THE ANTIQUITY OF JESTS. By Brander Matthews. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONY 
NEW BOOKS. 


With Frontispiece, 6 Carbon Plates of Ancient Swords, and numerous Weodcuts 
and Reproductions from Old Engravings, crown 4to, 31s €d; Fine-Paper 
Edition, Fifty Copies only, £2 2s. 


SCHOOLS and MASTERS of FENCE, from the Middle 
Ages to the Eighteenth Century. With a Sketch of the Development of the 
Art of Fencing with the Rapier and the Small Sword, and a Bibliography of 
the Fencing Art during that Period. By Kaertron Castix, M.A. 

We should say that it is by far the most complete history of the fencer’s art 
that has, as yet, appeared in the Exglish language.’’—Times, 

“‘Mr. Castle, happily combining knowledge with patience and with leisure, has 
given a new lease of youth to the fathers of the art by making their substance 
easily accessible and, what is more, intelligible...... He has given us the first reaily 
critical bibliograpby of the subject.’’—Saturday Review. 


With numerous Illustrations, crown S8vo, 6s, 
The CAT, PAST and PRESENT. 


* A translation of M, Champfleury’s plearant volume, ‘The Cat,’ with some 
supplementary notes of an amusing character by Mrs. Cashel Hoey, and the 
clever illustrations of the French edition......This sprightly book is sure to be 
popular with lovers of cats,”’—Atheneun, 

** Tt is unnecessary to say that his work has not suffered at the hands of so 
accomplished a translator as Mrs. Cashel Hoey; she has, indeed, added to its 
value, not only by a vividness of rendering which is especially her own, but also 
by the solid contribution of an appendix of ‘ supplementary notes,’ which, if it 
contained no more than the delightful extract from Théophile Gautier’s 
“ Ménagerie Intime,’ would be well worthy of the attention of our readers...... We 
hope that the book will prove as amnsing and instructive to our readers as it 
certainly does to ourselves.’’—Spectator. 


Royal 16mo, 33 6d. 
The LOVING BALLAD of LORD BATEMAN. Illustrated 


by the late GrorGE CRUIKSHANK. 
A few copies on Hand-Made Paper, Roxburgh binding, 7s 6d. 


Crown 8yo, 63 64. 
A LIFE at ONE LIVING. By Alfred Gatty, D.D., 
Vicar of Ecclesfield and Sub-Dean of York. 
(Worksop: RoBert WHITE.) 


New Volume of the Public School Series. 
PLAUTUS. — The MOSTELLARIA. By Prof. E. A. 


SONNENSCHEIN, M.A., Professor of Classics in the Mason College, Birming- 
ham, 5s. 





Crown Svo, 33 6d. 


NOTES on INDUCTIVE LOGIC. (Book I.) Being an 
Introduction to Mill’s “System of Logic.’ By T. W. Levin, M.A., Inter- 
collegiate Lecturer on Logic and Philosophy, late Deputy Kuightbridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, 


(Cambridge: Dricuron, BEt1, and Co.) 


New Edition, with Additions and Corrections. 


The STUDENTS MANUAL of PSYCHOLOGY and 
ETHICS, designed specially for the London B,A, and B.Sc. By F. Rr.anp, 
M.A. Cloth, red edges, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


In Bohn’s Library Binding or blue cloth, 3s 6d. 

VASARI’S LIVES of the PAINTERS. Vol. VI. Com- 
mentary, containing Notes and Emendations from the Italian Edition of 
Milanesi and other sources. By J. P. Ricuter, Ph.D., Author of “The 
Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci,” &c. 


In Bohn’s Library Binding or scarlet cloth, 33 6d. 
COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK and OMNIANA. Edited 
by T. Asup, B.A. 
An excellent volume, the best, perhaps, the most variel and entortaining 
certainly, that Messrs. Bell and Sons have yet given us of the valuable and 
attractive Coleridge series.”’-—Academy. 


In Bohn’s Library Binding or fancy cloth. 
WALTON’S LIVES of DONNE, HOOKER, &. New 
Edition, revised. By A. H, Burien. With numerous Illustrations, 5s. 
Messrs. Bell and Sons are making constant additions of an eminently accept 


able character to Bohn’s libraries, The latest is a convenient edition of 
* Walton’s Lives,’ which appears in the ‘ Illustrated Library.’ ’”’—Atheneum, 







Full Catalogues sent post-free to all parts of the World on application. 
3s 6d or 5s per Volume (with exceptions), 
A Complete Sct in 661 Volumes, price £146 14s. 
BOHN’S LIBRARIES, containing Standard Works of 
European Literature in the English Language on :— 
Hi-tory. Archmology. Science. Poetry. 
Biography. Theology. Philosophy. Art. 
Topography. Antiquities, Natural History. Fiction, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all Transla- 
tions from the 





Scandinavian. Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon. Greek. 


French. Ttalian. 
German, Spanish, 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 


| eat NG CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 

ee eS ee BIiN BD IL N ‘6, 
Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





es 


THE CHURCH § STATE QUESTIONS 


The ADVANTAGES of an ESTABLISHED 


CHURCH. A Paper read by the Right Hon. the Earl of CARN ‘4 
ay Mang gb Carlisle, October 3rd, 1884. Price Beg etre 
vy the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER, ¢ 

Congress, October Srd, 1884. Price 1d. . ao a ee 


The EVILS of DISESTABLISHMENT, A 


Paper read by P, P. PENNANT, Esq., at the Meeting of the St. 
Diocesan Conference, at Mold, on October 22nd, 1884. Price 1d, 


The ESTABLISHED CHURCH. Speech of 


the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., in the House of Commons May 
16th, 1873, on Mr. Miall’s Motion for the Di:cstablishment and Disendowment 
ofthe Church. Sixth Edition. Price 1d. 5 


The CHURCH in WALES. ASpeech by the 


Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., in the House of Commons on 
the Resolution of Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Watkin Williams, In paper cover 
price 34; or 10s per 100 for distribution. : 


A SPEECH delivered in the House of 


Commons, on Tuesday, May 9th, 1871, by Sir ROUNDELL PALMER, M.P 
for Richmond (now Lord SELBORNE), in opposition to Mr. Miall’s Motion 
for the Disestablishment of the National Churches of Great Britain, Tenth 
Thousand, Price 1d. 


NONCONFORMIST ENDOWMENTS. A 


Speech of the Right Hon. GEORG" CUBITT, M.P. for West Surrey 

delivered in the House of Commons, on July 2nd, 1872, on the Debate on Mr. 

Miall’s Motion for a Royal Commission to inquire inty the Revenues of the 

omy hd England, With Notes and Appendices, Fourth Edition, revised, 
rice Gd. 


NATIONAL RELIGION and the CHURCH 


in WALES. An Address delivered by the late Dean of BANGOR, at the 
Guild Hall, Carnurvon,on Thursday, December 20th, 1883. Price 1d; or 6s 
per 100 for distribution. 


LETTERS to LIBERATIONISTS. By 


Cireicus (Rev. Canon Bevan). Price 3d. 


DISESTABLISHMENT: a Church 
50g By J. Coxe Fowrrr, Esq., Stipendiary Magistrate, Swansea. 
Price ld, 


The PRIMATE and CHURCH DEFENCE. 


Speech of the Archbishop of CANTERBURY at the Annual Meeting of th 
Church Defence Institution, on Monday, July 9th, 1883, Price ld. — 


OUR DUTY in DANGER. Speech of the 


Rey. Canon HOLE, of Caunton Manor, Newark, at the Annual Meeting of 
the Church Defence Institution, on Monday, July 9th, 1883. Price 14, 


A Specimen Packet of Leaflets sent free on application. 





Asaph 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION, 
9 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


WARDB AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


nN THC i y a 
LEAVES from the LIFE of a SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT. By Jonn Avaustus O’SuHEA, 2 yols., with a Portrait 
of the Author, 21s. 
“Two volumes of delightful reading. They are delightful in their subject, in 
their bright Bohemian atmosphere, in their vivid, light-hearted treatment.”— 
Whitehall Review. 


COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, London 
under the First Georges. A New Edition. By J. Fitzgeratp Mottoy. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


The PRETTIEST WOMAN in WARSAW. 


By Maser Couns, Author of ‘‘ In the Flower of her Youth,” &e. 3 vols. 


WT 7 i W a wry 
JOHN FORD. By Frank Barrert, Author of 
‘* Folly Morrison,” &c. 2 vols, 
“‘The great charm of the book is to be found in its literary style, which in its 
simplicity, case, and directness, reminds us of some of the classical novels of the 
eighteenth century,’’—Academy. 


FOLLY MORRISON. By the same Author. 


> 


Crown 8y0, 3s 6d. 


ml A ? LT "4 + OT | Say S| 
GRIF. By B. L. Farizon, Author of “ Great 
. 
Porter Square,’ &. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“A nicely bound and well-printed edition in one volume of Mr. Farjeon’s 
strikingly clever and unconventional novel...... The story is brimful of humour 
and pathos.”’—Sociely. 

“ Admirers of Mr, Farjecn’s work—and we bel 
g y welcome a reprint of this popular story in : 
The book is ina charming cover.”’—Whiteha!ll Review. 





» their name is legion—wi 
sle volume of good type. 








sin 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OutsipE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 










PRBS vse cercs eweawuawebuavoscedseceninel £10 10 0; Narrow Column........s.sccseee .» £310 0 
Half-Page . 5 5 O| Half-Column .. ee SS 
Quarter-Pag « 212 6 | Quarter-Column..........c0-.cceece 017 6 
Six lines and u nd 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 


na] 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Month:. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 














NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘VALENTINA,” Just ready, 3 vols. crown Syo; at all Libraries. 


G EK R A L D: a Novel. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival,” ‘‘ The Foreigners,” &c. 





IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. To be ready immediately, 3 vols. crown Svo; at all Libraries. 


THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. 


“ Mescrs, Chatto and Windus will publish early neat month Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘Shadow of a Crime.’ The novel turns on that remarkable piece of criminal law, the 
peine forte et dure. The scene is Cumberland, and the story introduces some eerie Cumbrian folk-lore.’’—Atheneum, 





_— 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s; and at all Libraries, 


FARNEL L’s : FO bb Y: a Novel. 


‘One great merit of Trowbridge’s stories is their unfailing dramatic fusion and flow. His characters are all vit uly conceived, and hence his page is essentially 
dramatic—fu!l of action and the throb of real life.”’—Scribner’s Monthly. = 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


WOMEN O F T H’E DAY: 


A BIOGRAPHWAL DICTIONARY OF NOTABLE CONTEMPORARIES. 
By FRANCES HAYS, 

The object of this work is to present in 2 concise form a series of biographical sketches of the notable living women of all lands. Much has been written on the 
subject, more sspeualy during the last few years, when the elevation of woman, her duties, and the position to which she is entitled, have been made prominent 
questions for discussion. Short notices of women of the day are scattered here and there in journ ug and magazine:, to find which entails laborious and often 
fruitless research ; and althongh numerous biographical dictionaries have been published, none of them’ deal exclusively with living women, or supply the informa- 
tion given in this volume. To insure completeness and accuracy, application has been made as far as practicable to the subject of these sketches, or to their imme- 
diate friends; and a very large number of miscellaneous works have been examined; the wide field of journalistic and magazine literature has also been carefully 


gleaned. 





€ 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2ts, 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE and his WIFE. By Julian Hawthorne. With Six Steel-Plate Portraits. 

“Mr, Julian Hawthorne approaches his task in a manly spirit, and with a robast reliancs upon his father’s character as a whole......As the son inherits a con- 
siderable share of his father’s talent, it is almost superfluous to say that, from the literary point of view, this biography is excellent. Its value is enhanced by a 
series of striking portraits admirably executed, and the work, as a whole, is one to appeal very strongly to the numerous admirers of the author of ‘The Scarlet 
Letter ’ in this country.””-—Times. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES.”’"—Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, the First Volume of 
A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. To be completed in Four Volumes. 

“The first volume of Mr. McCarthy’s new history will not disappoint the hich exectations of the public. The innumerable rea lers of the ‘ History of Our 
Own Times’ will have naturally looked for a work of no ordinary interest when they heard of Mr. McCarthy’s new undertaking. They will find in this instalment 
all the qualities which mark Mr. McCarthy’s historical writing. Dry, it is impossible for Mr. McOrrthy to be. Tue few remarks wuich Mc. McCarthy has the 
opportunity of making on mer of letters are amongst the most charming parts of his book ’—Daily News. 














Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME of POEMS.—Second Edition, now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 
A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

“Mr. Swinburne has published a new volume of poems on which we can sincerely conzratulate him. ‘ A Midsummer Holiday’ does not contain oze love poem, 
one address of passion. It is full, apart from all question of its poetry, of the most noble poetical aspirations, the tenderest love for children and friends, and old 
people, the purest transcendental desires for liberty and heroism, the most admirable and manly sentiment for nature in its noblest forms.’’—Pull Mall Gazette, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
Lord TENNYSON: a Biozraphical Sketch. By Henry J. Jennings. With a Photographic Portrait. 
In atknowledzing a copy of the Lite of Lord Tennyson, the Right Hon. W. KH. GLADSTONE says:—‘‘I thank you very much for sending me your ‘ Life of 
Tennyson,’ which I have read with much interest und pleasure, and which I should think the public will highly appreciate.’’ . 





N8&W BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The WRECK of the ‘ GROSVENOR.’”—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
<. ” 
ON the FOK’SLE HEAD. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ‘‘ Round the Galley Fire,” &c. 
“This is one of Mr. Russell’s charming collections of sea stories, which are the dolight of boys, who never tire of hearing about English tars and their doing:, 
Mr. Russell is in the front rank as a nautical story-writer, and he is never better thin in suck short sketches as those which compose this volume.’”’—Graph ic. 


STRANGE STORIES. By Grant Allen. With a Frontispiece by George Du Maurier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“ Almost all the stories are good, coming nearer to the weird power of Poe thin any that we remember to have scen.””—Pa!ll Mall Gazette. 
**No one will be able to say that the stories are dull...... One and all are toid with a delightful ease and an abundauce of lively humour.”—Atheneum. 
“Perhaps the best fiction of the year is ‘Strange Stories.’ ’’—Oounty Gentleman. 








CHRONICLES of NO-MAN’S LAND. By Fred Boyle. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“There are few books published this year which afford brighter and more pleasant reading. Mr. Boyle has collected a large fund of ancodote and reminiscence, 
and his stories are to!d with a freshness ani verve which leave nothing to be desired.’’—Standard, 


DOROTHY FORSTER. By Walter Besant, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. With a Frontispiece 

by Charles Green. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 

“Tt is questionable whether, at this moment, thare is another writer in the Eaglish world of fiction who could produce sucha story. The writing of it from 
beginning to end is exquisite.””—Scotsman. 

“* Dorothy Forster’ is a real tour de force, Mr. Besant’s ability has never before been shown so conspicuously. The book isa genuine romince. Perhaps no greater 
praise can be given than by saying that as one reads the story one forgets to be critical, and leaves it feeling only that one is p!eased and affected.” —dAtheneum. 

















“I SAY NO.” By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 

**No one who has dipped into ‘I Say No’ will be able to leave it unfinished, There is a vraisemblance about the account of the mystery which holds us as if we 
were reading a newspaper report of actual events, though it is, of course, in this gift of working up a story naturally and easily to a pitch of breathless suspense that 
the author’s power and success lies.’””—Pictorial World. 





3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 
BEAUTY and the BEAST. By Sarah Tytler, Author of “ The Bride’s Pass,” “Saint Mungo’s City,” &c. 
“* Beauty and the Beast’ is in every way an admirable novel, to be commended to all realers for its good story, its living and interesting characters, its 
effective situations, and its pleasant and cultivated literary style.”’—Academy. 


PHILISTIA. By Cecil Power. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 
* A book of remarkable strength.”’— Whitehall Review, 
“A very clever, well-written novel, full of freshness and originality.”—St. James’s Gaztte. 
“ This story marks the advent of a new writer of remarkable ability...... A work which has a deeper and more enduring value than any novel which has issned 
from the press for a long time.” —Bradford Observer. 


By MEAD and STREAM, By Charles Gibbon, Author of ‘Robin Gray,” ‘“‘The Golden Shaft,” ‘Queen of the 
Meadow,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
_ “Mr. Charles Gibbon could not write an anrealabl2 book. ‘By Mead an] Stream’ is bright from first to last, aud the intere:t of the reader is skilfully main- 
tained,’’—Scotsman, 

















The LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. With 12 Illustrations by P. Macnab. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 
** A very charming book, full of sympathy and tenderness. The subordinate characters are all admirably drawn, and Mrs. Hoey’s clear, vigorous style, with its 
sound, wholesome English, and its constantly shown appreciation of Dickens, is as attractive as ever.” —World 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 265 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
On a MEXICAN MUSTANG through TEXAS. "By Alexander E. Sweet and J. Armoy Knox. 


“It certainly sueceeds in making one laugh withont intermission.” —Pall Mal! Gazette. 
ne es Cee 2 EON atl UAE 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 
The ADVENTURES of HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By Mark Twain. With 174 Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 
*** Huckleberry Finn’ is such a book as he (Mark Twain), and he only, could have written. It is meant for boys; but there are few men (we should hope) who, 
once they take it up, will not delight in it...... The adventures are of the mest surprising and delightful kind imaginable...... We shall content ourselves with repeating 
that the bookis Mark Twain at his best, and remarking that Jim and Huckleberry are real creations, and the worthy peers of the illustrious Tom Sawyer.” Atheneum 


The WEARING of the GREEN. By Basil, Author of “A Drawn Game,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


“A bright and pathetic novel, with good characters and a lively style.” —Athenwum, 
With a Steel-Plate Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. ° 
The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BUCHANAN. Carefully Revised by the Author. 


___ ‘A book which will assuredly find a welcome place on the library shelves of all who value poetic gifts of no mean order allied to the most uncompromising 
Sincerity of expression in all matters of vital human interest.’’—Scotsman. : 


PRINCESS NAPRAXINE: a Novel. By Ouida. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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“ The exquisite beauty of the engravings in the Magazine of Art, and the excellence of the letterpress 
« o “9 
should carry the Magazine into every home where Art is appreciated.”—Svanparp, 


‘* Contains better literature than any of the other Art periodicals.”-—Patt. Mat. Gazurre. 





THE MaGaZINE OF ART 


FOR -F EBERU A R Y, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, CONTAINS :— 
“THE WONDER STORY.” Painted by Anruur Hacker. Frontispiece. |; NICOLAS POUSSIN. By Ricuarnp Heatu. With Two Ilnstrations. 


TRE ROYAL INSTITUTE. With Three Ilustrations. EARLY SCULPTURED STONES IN ENGLAND. By Rev. G. F. Brows. 
THE “MADONNA ANSIDEI.” By Cravpe Puiurs. With Two Engravings. | With Nine Examples. 
“4 TUSCAN MAY-DAY.” Picture in Colour. By A. Mary F. Ronryson and | “ALVA'S LAST RIDE THROUGH AMSTERDAM.” 

W. J. Hennessy. | THE ARTIST IN CORSICA. By E.T. Comprox. With Six Illustrations, 
THE ROMANCE OF ART: TEMPLE AND TOMB. By Linpa Vittart. | PORTRAITURE IN FRANCE. By R. A. M. Srevensoy. With Six Illustra. 
ARTISTS’ HOMES: MR. FRANK HOLL’S IN FITZJOHN’S AVENUE. By tions. 

HELEN ZIMMERN. With Five Illustrations. | MR. RUSKIN ON ENGLIST ART. By the Epiror.—&e. 


“The frontispiece to the January Number of Messrs. Cassell's ‘Art Magazine 'is worth the price of the whole. 1! 
isan admirably executed photo-lithograph of the pretty portrait of the famous Lady Maria Waldegrave, from the 
pastel drawing by John Downman in the British Museum."’—Daily Telegraph, W.B.—The January Part of the 
‘Magazine of Art’ is still on sale at all Booksellers. 

CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL AND COMPANY'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





CASSELL’S HISTORICAL COURSE | LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-| DRAWING-BOOKS, Superior. Printec 
for SCHOOLS. By Oxrorp GrapvateEs, in His- LATIN DICTIONARY. By J. R. Bearp, D.D, | in Facsimile by Lithography, bound in cloth, gilt 
torical Honours ani C, Bearp, B.A. Crown 8vo, 914 pages, 3s éd. | lettered, 53. each, : 

1. STORIES from ENGLISH HISTORY. With 3 = 
Maps and 25 Illustrations, 1s, —_—_—_ | HOW to DRAW FIGURES. Ninety-six Graduated 
2, The SIMPLE OUTLINE of ENGLISH HIS. | Studies from Life. 





TORY. With Maps and 30 Lilustrations, 188 | Prof. MORLEY’S ENGLISH LITERA. | HOW to DRAW in FREEHAND. Ninety-six 
pages , 1s 3d. TURE, a FIRST SKETCH of. 912 pages, crown | Graduated Studics of Models. ee 
3. The CLASS HISTORY of ENGLAND; a Test- 8vo, cloth, Ninth Edition, 7s 6.1. \° eee eas ae - 
book for use in connection with Oral Class | HOW to DRAW FLORAL and VEGETABLE 
Teaching and Leciures, and for the Preparation eo | FORMS. Ninety-Six Studies from Nature. 
of Work for Examination. With Maps, Analysis, | ANIMAL DRAWING. Ninety-six Studies from 
and upwards of 100 Illustrations, 400 pages, SPELLING, a COMPLETE MANUAL ~~ ‘Nature. ; pr ie Gee 
2s 6d, oe "By J. D. Senses, it D., H.M. Inspector of | = 
X Ou ) | FEchools, Seventy-Eight Thousan 1, ls. | m 
The MARLBOROUGH BOOKS. 4 | MUSIC, an ELEMENTARY MANUAL 





The MARLBOROUGH ARITHMETIC | | 
EXAMPLES. 3:. 


The MARLBOROUGH ARITHMETIC | NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, nadia, — 


a | of. By Henry Lrsuir, Ninth Edition. Is, 


















fess » . 
RULES. Fourth Edition, 1s 64. aeaaeteseie ages sae | ANIMAL PAINTING in WATER. 
The MARLBOROUGH FRENCH ee eo ee 
Sed vevioehts ” eweert Edition, enlarged | ENERGY and MOTION: a Text-book | Society of Painters in Wuter-Colours, and th 
ya Tigges of Elementary Mechanics. By WILLIAM Paicr, structions to the Pupil. 5s, 
The MARLBOROUGH FRENCH| Wa. Milustiated, 1s 61. | | *.+ A List of Mess's, CASSELL and COMPANY’ 
. — Mardi | of Mess-s, Ss 1 and COMPANY'S 
EXERCISE. Tenth Edition, enlarged and re- ee "Giaies . Wr lour and Oil-painting will be f 
6, 2 | warded post-free on application, pe hae ae 
The MARLBOROUGH GERMAN | GERMAN READIN( G, FIRST | 
GRAMMAR. Fonrth and Revised Edition, 33 6d. | LESSONSin. By Friiulein Jacst, of the Princess | 
ee | Helena College, Ealing, A G.adu: ated Cox urse of | ENTIRELY NEW SERIES of COPY-BOOKS.—Now 
186rH THOUSAND now read essous in Verse and Prose, with Voca ularies. ready, in Twelve Books, of 24 pages each, price 20. 
| Crown 8yvo, Illustrated th zhout, is. 
FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- =e Ane The MODERN SCHOOL COPY-BOOKS, 
oo DICTIONARY. Entirely New and | povsiege df raduate ca pare: toform ari nud, 
miarged Edition. Enlarged by the addition of | . ar, aud serviceable handwriting. Printed on 
nearly 200 pages. Extra crown 8vo, 1,150 pages, ENERGY in NATURE. B Wm superior writing-paper 
cloth, 3s = ; in superior binding, with leather Lant Carpenter, B A., B.Sc. With $0 Illustra- | 
‘ back, 4 a6 - £* Cacsell’s F h Dicti tions, crown 8yo, cloth, Js 6d. | Se 
‘The new edition of ‘ Cassell’s French Dictionary’ mae = brine aes : 
— fully to justify the claim made in its Preface a | SCHOOL and HOME TEACHING.— 
—that it is at once the cheapest, the most complete | YASSELL’S NEW DIAAT ee Sait 
and extensive, the only thoroug hly aceurate book of INTERMEDIATE TEXT-BOOK of | ( iacang sh ad BS EDUCATIONAL = CATA- 
the kind in this country.’ *— Record, PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By F. H. Bowman, D.Sc., | LOGUE will be of much service to Heads of Sch 
F.R.A.8., F.L.8 , Hustr: ated, cloth, 3s 6d. | selecting Works for Class Teaching, and to Pai 
oman nein: n 1 ENGLISH- | 2, laa | seeking suitable Works for Howe Teaching, the Cats 
. and . ee 
GERMAN PRONOUNGING DicTioNARY.| The STORY of ENGLISH LITERA- | = logue being carefully classyjied according t 
Crown 8vo, 864 pages, cloth, 3s 61. TURE. By Anya Buckianp, Cloth, 5s. A copy will be sent post-free on Appli licati on. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


NOTICE.—The ENGLISH SCHOOL of PAINTING, by | PART 7, ready Jan. 26, esis id, Pr the New Ser 
E. GHESNEAU ‘translated by N. ETHERINGTON), Issue of OUR OWN COUNTRY, an Illustrated His : 
containing an Introduction and Notes by Prof. torical and Geographical Description of the Chief 
RUGKEMN, will be readyfor publication in a few days Places of Interest in Great Britain and Ireland. 
, , : wess°"\ CT lustrated with about 1,200 Original Illustrations 
price 8s. | With PART 7 is issued as a Frontispiece a BEAUTI- 
N.B.—This Work forms a Volume of the FINE ART, FUL STEEL ENGRAVING. 


LIBRARY, Edited by JOHN SPARKES, Principal of, “ Those who are + camer of the <8 a pative tame ones not © 


to a better source to have the defect in their ication supplied than ‘Our Ow 
I 





the South Kensington Art Schools. . | Country.’””"—Times. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. | CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, Londor. 
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